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NOT. ICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, whave all communications should be addressed. 





TO OUR READERS, 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in oblaining the 
Srecrator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Specraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
pee | W.C. Ande where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


7 rb Ah Pa 
N EWS . OF THE WEEK. 
a 

\ E have dealt elsewhere with one facet of the Indian 

problem—the great danger which would ensue from 

the appointment of Lord Reading as Viceroy, a project which 

appears to be now seriously entertained. Here we may quote 

from an Indian newspaper, the Civil and Military Gazette, 

the account of the resolution passed by the Adi Dravidas of 
Madras :— 

_‘“The Adi Dravidas of Madras held a meeting there on 
November 2Ist, at which resolutions strongly condemning 
Gandhi’s movement and declaring thet the Adi Dravidas would 
fight to prevent the British leaving India were passed with 
acclamation. The final resolution contained the following 
sentence: ‘ This meeting is firmly convinced that General Dyer, 
who made short work of some hundreds of Indians in a moment 
of panic, was an angel of mercy compared with those Indians 
who uphold the caste system, which resulted in the racial segre- 

gation and consequently living death of sixty millions of men 
and women for so many centuries ; and that Colonel F. Johnson, 
who ordered Indians to crawl on their bellies through certain 
streets in Amritsar, was the soul of compassion compared 
with those Varnashrama Dharmists who would not ailow members 
of our community even to crawl on their bellies, through the 
public streets, and calls upon Mr. Gandhi to have the moral 
courage to remove these grosser social wrongs before trying to 
redres3 less political wrongs of yesterday and to destroy the 
British Government.”—(Civil and Military Gazette, November 
25th, 1920.) 


The Adi Dravidas are the aboriginal inhabitants of Southern 
India, They are regarded by the Hindus of the higher castes 
as outcasts and “untouchables.” Surely there is something 
significant in the way in which these unhappy and excommuni- 
cated people speak of the British rule in India—the rule which 











the Indian agitators tell us is so cruel, so vindictive, and so out- 
rageous that it justifies any and every form of opposition to it. 
Naturally, sixty million oppressed people cannot resist three 
hundred million persons. But remember that besides the sixty 
million of “untouchables” there are some eighty million 
Mohammedans in India and many millions of other creeds. 
There are also included under the designation of adherents of 
the Brahminical religion many millions who want no change in 
the form of government. 





In truth we are throwing India into the melting-pot and 
sacrificing the benefits of our rule at the bidding of a wild and 
frenzied minority, intoxicated with the belief that the British 
people will be content to hold India down with British bayonets 
while a body of Asiatic revolutionaries and Bolsheviks decide 
in matters of policy and exploit the warring races, religions, 
and interests. It is possible that we have outlived our 
usefulness in India, but it is certain that we shall not consent 
to let India be held by British bayonets which are controlled 
by Brahmin brains. That would bea ‘dance of sundry sorts 
of madmen,” to use the words of an Elizabethan poet, in which 
the British people will never engage. 





Signor d’Annunzio’s adventure at Fiume has ended peacc- 
fully. On Friday, December 3lst, the civic authorities to 
whom the poet had resigned his command came to an agreement 
with the Italian Government. Signor d’Annunzio’s legionaries 
are being disbanded and replaced by Italian regulars in Fiume. 
The Treaty of Rapallo with the Southern Slavs can now 
be carried out, and the Adriatic frontier dispute will, we 
trust, be speedily forgotten by both parties. The Italian 
Government’s patience and firmness have been rewarded with 
the approval of most Italians. Signor d’Annunzio, unlike 
Garibaldi, could not bow gracefully to the inevitable, and 
wearied his countrymen with petulant manifestoes when ho 
should have been silent. 


Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, who was the German Chancellor 
from July, 1909, to July, 1917, died on Saturday, aged sixty-four. 
He was typical of the Prussian officials whom the ex-Emperor 
liked to appoint as his Ministers, knowing well that they would 
carry out the orders of the court and the military faction without 
obtruding their personel views. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
had a certain gift for rhetorical addresses, but long bassoon 
his fall even his countrymen had found out that he was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the generals who ruled Germany, vest that 
his plausible speeches meant nothing at all. His true character 
was revealed when the war was declared by his masters. The 
world will never forget that on August 4th, 1914, he told the 
Reichstag that the invasion of Luxembourg and Belgium was 
“a breach of international law”; and that “the wrong we 
thereby commit’ must be made good afterwards. Nor shal 
we forget that on the same day he told the British Ambassador 
that Great Britain was going to war “just for a word, 
‘neutrality ’—just for a scrap of paper.” Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg thereby demonstrated once for all his unfitness for his 
post, and reveaicd the impassable gulf between the Prussian 
ofticial code of morals and the opinion of all right-thinking men. 


We have received a copy of the report of the Nile Projects 
Commission, which was appointed a year ago by the Egyptian 
Government to investigate charges brought by Sir William 
Willcocks and Colonel Kennedy against Sir Murdoch Macdonald, 
adviser to the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works. After a 
full inquiry, with evidence teken on oath, the Commissioners 
found that Sir Murdoch Macdoneld’s projects for increasing the 
amount of Nile water available for irrigation in Egypt and the 
Sudan were sound in principle. They also found that thy 
charges of fraud and falsification of documents made agains! 
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Sir Murdoch Macdonald were wholly unfounded. Engineering 
experts may differ as to the best way of utilizing the Nile flood, 
but Sir William Willcocks overstepped the bounds of fair contro- 
versy when he accused his professional colleague of supperting 
his case by falsified flood-records. In justice to Sir Murdoch 
Macdonald, who has rendered great services to Egypt and who 
has been most unjustly maligned by his critics, we have pleasure 
in recording the Commission’s tribute to his engineering skill 
and to his personal integrity. 


We give elsewhere some striking quotations from the San 
Francisco Argonaut in regard to the Sinn Fein activities in 
America. It happens, however, that in the same number 
there is a short leader dealing with a wholly different question, 
which is so brilliant a piece of journalism that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it purely on its merits and apart from any illustra- 
tive purpose. Under the heading “Happy Belgium” the 
Argonaut discusses the question why Belgium has made such 
extraordinary progress in its work of rehabilitation and is 
able to work so much better and so much more effectively than 
any other country in the world :— 

“The German occupation was bad enough, but at least 
Belgium was spared from the busy and mischievous hands of 
its own officialism. Enough said! We have ‘ been there 
ourselves, and we know. Most of the other war countries know 
also. All alike experienced the sudden and enormous expansion 
of government activities, the fever of regulation and organiza- 
tion that pervaded them, the horde of incompetent and pre- 
tentious theorists whose meddling fingers were thrust into every 
mechanism of life to its undoing, and that constituted a plague 
subsidiary in its mischief only to the war itself. Now that the 
war is over we have to get ridof these pests, but Belgium never 
had them. And it need not be said that the pests do not want 
to go. Regulation is their long suit, and particularly the regula- 
tion of things that need never have been regulated at all. It 
will take us years to unwind ourselves from the cocoons of red 
tape that have been spun around us, to get rid of the inspectors 
with their infernal note-books, the agents, the secretaries, the 
bureaucrats, and the reconstructionists. It may be doubted if 
we shall ever get rid of them except by main strength, for : They 
seldom die and they never resign.’ Happy Belgium with no 
war government, with nothing worse than Germans to contend 
against. No wonder she is prosperous.” 


That is a passage which isasadmirablein styleand presentment 
as it is in criticism. We hope we shall be pardoned by our 
vigorous and distinguished contemporary if we say that the 
man who wrote that comment has nothing to learn in the art 
of the political publicist. There is not a journalist in the world 
of to-day who would not be proud to have written it. Yet 
there is nothing laboured, nothing grandiose, and evidently 
there was no resolve in the writer’s mind to take a big jump 
or break a record. 


Lord Grey of Fallodon received on Tuesday the freedom of the 
City of Glasgow, which was to have been conferred upon him 
on the very day when war was declared. He recalled the fact 
that he had warned the Austrian Ambassador that, if war broke 
out, something like a revolution would follow in every belligerent 
country. Lord Grey declared himself confident that the 
“element of stability and solid sense” in Great Britain would 
bring us safely through the temporary depression. He empha- 
sized the danger of secret treaties and of competition in arma- 
ments. There must be some Council of the Nations to prevent 
any competition from beginning anew. There might not be 
certainty in a League of Nations, but if we had another war in 
twenty years’ time, it would be infinitely worse than the late 
war,and there would be a certainty that it would destroy Euro- 
pean civilization. “If you tell me the League of Nations is 
Utopia, the answer I give is: I prefer the chance of Utopia 
to the certainty of destruction.” 


Negotiations for a truce in Ireland continue in a shadowy 
manner. Interest is now fixed upon the return from America 
of Mr. De Valera, the so-called President of the Irish Republic. 
There is not much definite information as to his whereabouts. 
It may be that he did not cheat the Government, but that, 
though he arrived secretly, the secret was known to the Govern- 
ment and was connived at. Possibly the Government arranged 
the little affair themselves, as the Prime Minister has, of course, 
always declared that he would be willing to treat with any 
responsible representative of Sinn Fein. In that respect Mr, 
De Valera obviously fills the bill. When we go to press on 
Thursday the rumours have become stronger that the Repub- 
lican Parliament, Dail Eireann, may be allowed to meet. If 
this should be so, it would mean that the Government believe 





that there is a possibility of Dail Eireann authorizing Mr. De 
Valera to repudiate the murder campaign and to enter into 
negotiations upon reasonable grounds. 





The Manchester correspondent of the Times stated in Thurs- 
day’s paper that Mr. De Valera had been for some days in Man- 
chester. An Irishman who gave this information to the 
correspondent finished up by saying, “ If he has left the city, 
he has done so in the same way he came—as a free-born citizen 
of the Irish Republic.” This is surely one of the most delightful 
Irishisms which have adorned a gloomy struggle. It is not 
easy to see how Mr. De Valera could be a free-born citizen of 
the great Irish Republic as he was born in New York. No 
doubt he was born free, but the great American Republic is 
not, at all events at present, identical with the great Irish 
Republic. It is also an unfortunate fact that the great Irish 
Republic was not in existence when Mr. De Valera was born. 
Incidentally, Mr. De Valera’s father was a Spaniard. If it be 
pedantically objected that the knowledge of freedom among 
Spaniards is not so intimate as it might. be, it may be answered 
that Mr. De Valera avoided that disadvantage by managing 
to be born in America. We do not know whether he has ever 
ceased to be a citizen of the United States. But perhaps that 
does not matter very much, as anyone who is a citizen of the 
great Irish Republic evidently enjoys a kind of retrospective 
and indeed universal nationality. This enables him to interfere 
with the freedom of other people who with a hopeless lack of 
imagination stick to the nationality of the country in which 
they happen to have been born. 


Martial law was proclaimed on Tuesday in four more Irish 
counties, Clare, Waterford, Wexford, and Kilkenny. A bomb 
was thrown at a party of police on Parnell Bridge, Cork, on 
Tuesday evening, and six policemen were injured. The would- 
be assassin escaped. On Wednesday, December 29th, a patro! 
of ten policemen was ambushed in the main street of Midleton. 
One policeman was shot dead, another died of his wounds, and 
five were wounded. ‘The murderers fired from three houses, 
where they had Jain in wait for the patrol. The Military Governor 
on the following Saturday ordered these houses to be burnt, 
“as the inhabitants were bound to have known of the ambush 
and the attack on the military parties.” A similar measure 
was taken with regard to four houses at Ballyadam and Knock- 
griffin, to show the inhabitants that they cannot be “ neutral ” 
between the forces of the Crown and the rebels. On Tuesday 
near Newmarket, County Cork, Sinn Feiners concealed in some 
houses opened fire with a machine-gun ona patrol. They were 
driven off, and the houses were afterwards burnt by order of 
the Governor. 


We hope that the inauguration of official reprisals will do 
much to clear the confused state of the public mind about what 
are generally and loosely called “ reprisals,” and make it easicr 
to distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate reprisals. As 
we have said from the beginning, if there are to be reprisals 
they must be authorized reprisals. Official reprisals are merely 
a hitting back at those who have already struck a blow. lt 
may be said that any kind of reprisal, official or not, is deplor- 
able. No doubt it is. Every sort of violence is deplorable. 
War is deplorable. And every act of war is deplorable. Yet 
countries which are supposed to be civilized often force war 
upon their neighbours. When they do so it becomes the duty 
of those who are wronged to retaliate unless they would subinit 
to something which is worse than personal suffering and that 
is the triumph of an evil principle. 


Unfortunately, when such things happen, some persons who 
deserve to enjoy freedom from harm and loss are involved in 
injury. It cannot be helped. We live in a world which is 
neither perfect nor logical. To our thinking it is ridiculous 
to pretend that when acts of war are committed in Ireland 
they should not be met by acts of war. To burn down the 
domestic strongholds of those who help your enemies is often 
a necessary act. When you are opposed to every form of 
criminal stealth and foul violence you must make up your 
mind either to overcome them or to submit to them. You 
cannot overcome them by fighting with one hand tied to your 
side. Now, however, that there are official reprisals there is no 


place for unofficial reprisals. By publicly regularizing their 
position the officers who command in Ireland have made it 
doubly necessary to prevent acts of indiscipline which defeat 
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their own purposes in the long run because the troops or police 
guilty of them cease to be manageable. 


The Government on Saturday last invited employers to share 
“the existing volume of work” as far as possible among the 
wage-earners. Sir Robert Horne, in a letter to employers, 
suggested that they should try to give “ partial employment 
to the maximum number of workpeople.” As in the cotton 
and boot industries, employers should keep their full staffs at 
work for part of the week, instead of dismissing some and 
giving full employment to the remainder. Mr. Clynes called 
this ‘a desperate device,” and Labour leaders in general have 
criticized -it severely, although it is based on the favourite 
Labour delusion that there is at uuy moment a given quantity 
of employment, and that if one man works hard he is taking 
the bread out of another man’s mouth. Employers have 
pointed out that short time is not practicable in many industries, 
though it has been adopted in special cases. A departmental 
committee of employers and trade unionists is to inquire into 
this and other schemes for lessening unemployment. 





The Government are also considering the possibility of 
increasing our export trade with Central and Eastern Europe 
by means of long credit bonds issued by the distressed countries 
which need our goods but cannot pay for them. A Dutch 
banker, Mr. Ter Meulen, has proposed that, say, Czecho-Slovakia 
should issue bonds secured on the credit of its assets, such as 
railways or mines, and that these bonds should be accepted 
by our merchants in payment for their goods. It is suggested 
that such bonds might be guaranteed by the League of Nations. 
Everything depends on the nature of the guarantee, for bonds 
issued by some of the new States would be highly speculative 
investments without some solid international backing. Yet 
credit in some form or other must be given to these impoverished 
countries if they are to resume trade with us in the near future. 





The revolutionaries are sceking to use the unemployed for | 


their own ends. 


On Tuesday the Daily Herald stated that on | 


the previous day, outside the Islington Town Hall, “a peaceful | 


procession of unemployed men was, without provocation, set 


upon by an army of police with drawn batons.” The truth was 


revealed in the Clerkenwell Police Court on Tuesday, when 


several members of the procession were charged with assaulting 
the It then appeared 
that ‘peaceful procession” had been carefully organized 
by Communists in Poplar and other quarters, that its members 


police, thirteen of whom were injured. 


the 


re armed with pieces of lead piping, iron bars, daggers, and 
other weapons, and that its object was to seize the town hall. 
A leader of the “storming party” who was captured was carry- 
three bottles of petrol. Another man had a revolver. 
utives of th« 
the latest ofier of the Ministry of Labour to a 
The Ministry’s terms are extrava- 


on 


int 


The exec building trade unions decided last 


week to submit 


ballot of their members. 


1 


who compose it. We suggest that those Members of Parliament 
who have asked many pertinent questions in the House 
should turn their attention to the Arbitration Board. 


Mr. Henderson, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Gosling, and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, acting as a sub-committee of the Labour 
Party and the Trade Union Congress, have issued a letter to 
Socialists denouncing the Bolsheviks for their attempt to 
control all Socialist parties the world over. ‘* Moscow possesses 
neither the breadth nor the stability to maintain an Inter- 
national.” ‘An International based upon Moscow principles 
can never represent more than the smallest and least influential 
fraction of the Socialist movement in the various countries.” 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure, which 
continues to do most useful work, devoted its seventh report, 
issued last week, mainly to education. Education is costing this 
year, from rates and taxes, no less than £97,206,548. The 
Committee declared that under the Act of 1918 neither the 
Board of Education nor the local authorities could control the 
expenditure, and recommended that the parts of the Act which 
would add greatly to the cost of education, especially in the 
provision of new schools, should be suspended. The report 
contains a sensible suggestion that educated persons who have 
not been pupil-teachers should be encouraged to become ele- 
mentary school teachers ; the heavy expense incurred in training 
such teachers from childhood might thus be diminished, and 
the schools would benefit in other ways. As good secondary 
schools are being closed because the governors cannot pension 
their teachers, all teachers in efficient schools should be entitled 
to pensions, Education authorities would thus be saved the 
expense of establishing new secondary schools. 

The Select Committee drew attention to an unfortunate war 
contract for nickel, which has cost a million or two and involves 
further liabilities. It recommended that the Ministry of 
Agriculture should cause its hundreds of inspectors to travel 
third-class instead of first-class. It suggested that all Civil 
servants should be encouraged to advise their chiefs how to 
effect small economies—a proposal which, we fear, will only 
excite ridicule in Whitehall. Lastly, the Committee accused 
the Prime Minister of misleading the House in regard to the 
St. Omer dump. Lord Leverhulme the other day stated that 
his firm had no complaint to make about the sale of the dump. 
Mr. Lloyd George quoted his letter to show that the Ministry 
of Munitions had been unfairly blamed for rejecting a higher 
bid in favour of a lower bid. The Committee, however, says 
that the higher offer for the dump was made not by Lord 


| Leverhulme’s firm but by other people. 


The New Year Honours List included five peerages, conferred 


| upon Sir William Beardmore, Sir Ernest Cable, Sir Horace 


| the Member for Cardigan. 


gantly generous, including a payment of £5 per head if 50,000 | 
ex-Service men are permitted to join the unions and help to | 

- ° } 
build houses, and a guarantee of half the wages for time lost | 


in wet weather. 
enough skilled men to build the houses that are urgently needed. 
We notice that Mr. Smillie has been accusing the Government 
and the capitalists of preventing houses from being built. 
the facts are against him. There is an artificial scarcity of 
labour in the building trades, and until more men can be set 
to work new houses will not be erected in sufficient numbers. 
We hope that the members of the unions will show more fore- 
sight and generosity than their leaders, 


We are told, and our informant may be right, that when we 
are attacking the bonuses which have been added to the salaries 
of minor Civil servants in accordance with the rise of the Index 
Figure of the Cost of Living, we should do better to say less 
about the Index Figure and more about the Arbitration Board 
to which disputes about salaries are ultimately transferred. 
It seems that when Civil servants have failed in their negotia- 
tions with their superiors to get the salaries they claim, the 


dispute goes as a matter of course to the Arbitration Board | 


which was created about three years The important 
point is that the decisions of the Arbitration Board over-ride 
the decisions of the Treasury. if we not misinformed, 
control of expenditure has thus passed out of the hands of the 
treasury. This is a very serious matter indeed. We should 
like to know more about the Arbitration Board and the persons 


ago. 


are 


But | 


But the builders’ unions are still reluctant | 
to relax their monopoly, although they cannot supply half | 





Marshall, Colonel Stewart-Mackenzie, and Mr. Vaughan-Davies, 
Dr. John Clifford, the veteran 
Nonconformist leader, and Sir John Ellerman were appointed 
Companions of Honour. Among the twenty-one new baronets 
we may name Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Mr. Frederic Mills of 
Ebbw Vale, and Sir Cecil Burney. Mr. Martin Harvey, the 
actor, was among the many new knights. 

It may be that the decision about the new site for the Head- 
quarters of London University has been finally taken and that 
it is too late to suggest any alternative. But we are greatly 
attracted by the suggestion that the best site for the Head- 
quarters of the University would be at Holland House. Holland 
House itself is not at present available, but apparently most 
of the land round it could be bought. Eventually Holland 
House itself, a place steeped in political and literary traditions, 
could probably be had. As compared with the chosen site 
north of the British Museum there is much to be said for the 
Holland House site. Situated as it is in a part of London which 
is fairly open, and where there are many buildings of dignity 
and interest, it would resemble as nearly as could be in the 
circumstances a country University town. It would also 
be very convenient. It is near the various museums of 
Kensington, and it is well placed for those who want to travel 
quickly to the fringes of London in order to enjoy the pastimes 
—on the river for example—which are @ necessary part of well- 
balanced academic work. 





Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 

1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 83[; 
WJ 965. : 3 
Thursday week, 82§; a year ago, 91j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


LORD READING AND THE INDIAN VICE- 
ROYALTY. 


W* have hitherto refrained from noticing the rumours 

that Lord Reading is to be made Viceroy of India. 
We were loath to say anything which might reawaken old 
and bitter controversies. Unfortunately, the persistence 
of these rumours makes such reticence no longer possible. 
We cannot be silent without appearing to acquiesce in 
what we should regard as an imperial disaster. 

There are two imperative reasons against Lord Reading’s 
appointment. In the first place, Lord Reading is known, 
almost on his own admissions, certainly on the evidence 
tendered to a Committee of the House of Commons and 
from the Minority Report of that Committee, to have 
taken a view of Stock Exchange and financial transactions, 
though he was one of the “ High Ministers ” of the Crown, 
which, if held and practised in India, would run counter to 
the solemn obligations undertaken by the Civil servants— 
obligations which have always been maintained by strict 
disciplinary methods. If the judicial member of the 
Viceroy’s Council had given to the financial member of 
that Council the advice which Sir Rufus Isaacs when Attor- 
ney-General gave to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
had adopted the course of action for himself which Sir 
Rufus Isaacs adopted, it would have been the duty of the 
Viceroy to call for their resignation. There is no need for 
more words on this point. 

The other imperative reason against the appointment is 
that Sir Rufus Isaacs isa Jew. By this we mean not merely 
a man of Jewish blood, but a man of the Jewish religion, and 
therefore necessarily a man with a double allegiance. To say 
this is not to stamp a Jew as a bad man or a bad citizen or a 
bad Englishman. It is, however, fair to describe him as 
a man who in the last resort may be swayed by interests 
and aspirations other than those which sway those citizens 
of the British Empire who have no interests, racial, 
religious, or social, other than those of the British born 
man or woman. He has separate or distracting interests. 
We are not anti-Semites because we hold this view. 
We do not think the Jews in the slightest degree 
dishonoured by their exclusiveness. Further, from many 
points of view we agree when they plead that they are 
good Englishmen. But though a worthy Jew may be 
perfectly capable of being a worthy Judge or a worthy 
Cabinet Minister in certain offices, or, again, a worthy 
General or Admiral, this does not mean that he can wisely 
be placed in every appointment within the Empire. Cer- 
tainly he cannot be safely employed as the representative 
of the British people in any Asiatic country, and especially 
in any country which contains a great number of Mohamme- 
dana. 

Rightly or wrongly (very wrongly as we should say) 
Mohammedans as a rule have an intense and bitter feeling 
of contempt and antagonism towards the Jews. They 
detest the notion of being ruled by a Jew as the Viceroy 
rules in India. The fact that India has some eighty 
millions of Mohammedans should by itself be enough 
to bar a Jewish claim to preside over British interests 
in India. But it does not stand alone. Thongh the 
Hindu knows less about the Jews and is less antagonistic, 
it must not be supposed that he would welcome a Jewish 
ruler. He regards the Jews somewhat as he regards 
the Mohammedans, and in spite of Congress negotiations 
and liaisons we realize what that means. 

We have said enough to show that in face of these two 
imperative reasons it would at any time have been unwise, 
nay perilous, to have appointed Lord Reading to be 
Viceroy. At a moment like the present it is an act of 
sheer madness. All those who know India know that 
it is in a state of great unrest. All who care for the greatest 
nage of governing and preservative work accomplished 
»y the British race feel deep anxiety. A whisper may 
let loose the avalanche. But there are degrees even in 
disasters. If our Indian Empire is to be shaken to its 
foundations, and the security of some three hundred 
millions of men and women imperilled, the worst way 
that this could come about would be through a great 
and wor'd-wide ou'burst of Mohammedan feeling and 








prejudice against the British. Such an outburst would 
involve every part of the British Empire which is not 
inhabited by white men. It is almost a rule of the Empire 
that wherever there is Crown Colony government there 
are Mohammedans. From Nigeria to Egypt; from 
Egypt to Palestine; from Palestine to Mesopotamia : 
from Mesopotamia to Malaya and the Straits Settlement 
there are millions of Mohammedan subjects of the King. 

We are not proposing to go in fear of the Moslems, nor 
are we going to yield to them anything which will impair our 
honour or our sense of justice. Short of that, however, it js 
our duty to respect their feelings—even their prejudices, 
The Mohammedans throughout the world are just now 
in a state of unrest and disillusionment. Their creed 
and their world have become the special manoeuvre ground 
of Bolshevism. Of the things which are troubling and 
terrifying the Mohammedan, none is more dangerous or 
more acute than the belief, carefully fostered by our 
enemies in Moscow and elsewhere, that the British enter- 
tain a desire to destroy “ the faith.” As proof, the agitators 
point to our alleged intention to wrest the Mohammedan 
holy places at Jerusalem from their present owners 
and guardians and to give them to the Jews. “ What 
folly, what ignorance!” will be the exclamation of the 
average Englishman. No doubt; but folly and ignorance 
are as dangerous as high explosives. 

When we try to persuade Mohammedans of the mad- 
ness of such a view, they point to the fact that we 
have not only put a Jewish governor in Palestine, 
but that we are making arrangements under which all 
Palestine, and with it the holy places, will pass into the 
hands of the Jewish claimants. Even the peasant pro- 
prietors of Palestine will have to make way for the Zionists. 
When we try to explain away Sir Herbert Samuel as a 
trusted English Administrator who is only Hebrew hy 
accident, the Mohammedan points to the fact that a 
Jewish Secretary of State for India is not only controlling 
India but has a large share in the affairs of Mesopotamia. 
If in addition to this we make a Jew Viceroy of India 
is it likely that we shall find we have made easier our 
task, already difficult, of persuading the Mohammedan 
that we have not changed and that we mean to hold the 
balance as justly and as firmly as ever, and that the 
Mohammedan faith will always be safe under our guardian- 
ship ? 

We are asking for trouble, and trouble of the mest serious 
kind, if we appoint Lord Reading to be Viceroy. To ws 
it seems absolutely inexplicable that Mr. Lloyd George, 
of whose essential patriotism and desire to maintain the 
British Empire we have no doubt whatever, can have 
entertained a design socrazy. Surely, even at the eleventh 
hour, he will realize the mountain of trouble that he is 
raising by such an appointment ! 

Perhaps it will be said that he could find no other man 
to take the post, and we shall be asked to consider the 
difficulty there must be in inducing any ordinary man 
to work under so strangely wilful a Secretary of State as 
Mr. Montagu. We cannot, however, believe that no one 
could be found to fill the post, though we admit that the 
reluctance alleged is natural. It would always have been 
possible to appoint a soldier or a diplomat as a kind of 
mark-time Viceroy. Again, Mr. Montagu might have 
been transferred to some other post. When we say 
this we do not want to reopen the controversy in 
regard to Mr. Montagu; but if he proved an insuperable 
obstacle to obtaining a man of the right calibre as Viceroy, 
then surely a wise Prime Minister would take it as a symptom 
that there must be something wrong. Mr. Chamberlain 
was a strong-willed and powerful Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, but one never heard that for that reason 
there was a difficulty in finding Governors for the Dominions. 

We have made our protest, and will not say more 
except on one point There is no reason to believe that 
Lord Reading would prove a great administrator. He 
was a great advocate, no doubt. He has been a most 
competent judge. Possibly he is a great lawyer. He 
has, however, never been an administrator or a ruler of 
men. He was for a time our Ambassador in Washington, 
but in our belief he was not a great success; and, even if 





he had been, that would give no assurance ef his success 
as a Viceroy. To represent Lord Reading as indispensabie 
at Delhi is sheer lunacy. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE NEBD FOR 
STEADINESS. 


NHE chief thing to hope for in the present crisis is that 
the Government, while adopting every legitimate 
expedient for reducing unemployment, will not act in the 
belief, or rather in the pretended belief, that there is any 
quick and certain cure for our ills. We only wish that 
there was such a thing. If there was it would be utterly 
inhuman to withhold it for a moment from the suffering 
patient, and the man who did withhold it would be guilty 
of murder or something akin to that. But the truth is 
that unemployment is the resuii of the poverty—the 
reduction of the purchasing power—of nations created by 
the war, of the upheaval of the international exchanges, 
end of the break-down of international traffic. The effects 
of the war upon industry were predicted by every reputable 
economist, and now that those results are before our eyes 
it would be wicked to pretend that what has been brought 
zhout by a gradual process extending over several years 
can be rectified in a few hours. Labour extremists are 
shouting into the ears of those who listen to them that the 
present distress has been brought about by capitalism. 
They declare that on the one side there is a vast majority 
of persons plunged in abject misery, and that on the 
other side there are a few rich people—most of them 
profiteers—who have grabbed the riches of the whole 
country. The battering-ram of  statistics—which prove 
quite clearly that if the wealth of the few were distributed 
evenly among the many the pockets of the many would be 
cnriched by a barely appreciable amount—hammers in 
vein against the impregnable self-confidence, ignorance, or 
dishonesty of all those who mislead their dupes. 

Some of our young revolutionaries might be advised to 
ask their fathers what happened thirty or forty years ago. 
Tney would leara that in those days capital had to be 
content with such meagre returns that a shareholder who 
received a safe 3} per cent. on his money thought that he 
was doing singularly well. Yet that capitalism which 
established an infinite number of industries, but rarely 
produced profiteers, is the same system which is now said 
to he the bully and the thief of the land. As a matter of 
fact, under a system of unrestrained competition—under 
jure capitalism—the profiteer cannot thrive. Competitors 
rush in to snatch away from him his excessive income 
immediately it has become advertised to the world. There 
is no such safeguard for the worker or for the consumer 
against the profiteer as industrial competition. Our 
hot-heads may also be advised to ask themselves, as Mr 
P. I. Roberts suggested in an excellent letter to the Times 
en Tuesday, whether so-called profiteering has not become 
much worse since the Government fell into the habit of 
interfering with free industrial exchange. Certainly it is 
remarkable that those countries which are making the 
most rapid recovery from the devastation of the war are 
those which were not in a position during the war to build 
up huge meddlesome bureaucracies. We appeal to the 
Government, therefore, and in particular to the Prime 
Minister—for Sir Robert Horne has proved himself to be 
sound—not to hesitate before quacks, maniacs, Com- 
munists, and the inventors of one-day cures. 

What is needed is that the Government should be perfectly 
steady and self-possessed. They must find emp'oyment 
or eke out employment whenever that is reasonably 
possible, but they must never yield to the ery that some- 
thing dreadful will happen if they do not immediately 
provide work or handsome maintenance. To yield to 
such a ery would be enormously to intensify the distress by 
indefinitely postponing the cure. To change the metaphor, 
when a ship is in a bad storm it would be useless fer the 
captain to listen to a group of garrulous passengers who 
declared that if things were only properly managed there 
need be no storms at all! The captain must decide what 
precautions are necessary for the safety of the ship, and he 
must have his orders, and no other orders, carried out. 
He must not permit unauthorised persons to rush about the 
deck shouting, hauling upon this or that rope, and trying 
to take in reefs to ease the labouring of the ship, or to shake 
out reefs the quicker to escape from the storm. If he does 
there is sure to be a disaster. The acceptance of a good 
deal of danger is a necessary part of the policy of safety. 
What is happening now is that the whole financial and 





industrial world is, as it were, suffering from the attempt 
of Nature to bring it back to better conditions. To say 
that we refuse to suffer at all is to refuse the very means 
of safety. 

If, as the Government appear to believe, there is no 
more promising way of tiding over the crisis of unemploy- 
ment than to appeal to the various industries to work 
short-time and thus be able to pay just enough to live 
on into as many pockets as possible, we do not desire to 
offer merely obstructionist criticism. Short-time is already 
familiar in several industries, for example in the cotton, 
boot-making, and engineering industries. In the cotton 
industries of Lancashire short-time is so well established 
that it may be said to be a normal feature in the lives of 
the opératives. We can call to mind instances of disputes 
in Lancashire where a “lock-out” by employers, which 
might have bewildered an uninstructed observer because 
there seemed to be no sufficient reason for it, was accepted 
by the men with astonishing complacency. The explana- 
tion was that the lock-out was, so to speak, a part of 2 
well-understood game. The market was over-stocked and 
full-time work could not go on at a profit. If the oppor- 
tunity had not been seized by the employers to have a lock:- 
out, on the off-chance of settling some insignificant dispute, 
there would in any case have been a long period of short- 
time. On the whole the men rather liked a short and 
sharp lock-out, which meant a clear holiday, with the 
hope of a renewal of full-time when the holiday was over. 
But though short-time is applicable to certain industries, 
to others it is unknown and would be applicable only with 
difficulty. A real danger in introducing the expedient on 
a wide scale is that it would seem to give some sanction 
to lower production. It might turn out to be a sort of 
National Ca’canny. 

It seems sure, anyhow, to delay the reduction of prices 
which we all long for. When two men employed in separate 
factories are kept at work in order to do a job which was 
formerly done by one man, the cost of production is neces- 
sarily increased. The overhead or establishment charges 
of both factories are going on all the time. We must 
plainly recognize the fact that when the cost of production 
is increased, because the output of each man is lower, 
there will be even less buying of retail commodities than 
before. The next step is inevitable. If manufacturers 
cannot dispose of their goods unemployment will be 
increased rather than reduced. It must be expected that 
Marxian economists would then declare that capitalism 
had inflicted more ruin than ever on the country. But the 
real explanation would be that the well-meant expedients 
of the Government had unfortunately encouraged the 
fatal economic doctrine that you can somehow create 
work by not doing work. It cannot be disguised that 
there is also a danger, though we do not wish to condemn 
the plan on that account, in the granting of unemployment 
pay to those who have not qualified under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Imagine what might happen. The 
unemployed man is given 15s. a week. Unless he is paid 
for short-time work at an increased rate, as the Labour 
extremists preposterously propose, he may feel that the 
difference between 15s. a week which he can get for doing 
nothing and, say, the 30s. a week which he gets for short- 
time work is “ not worth it.” He may prefer to be idle. 
After all, the average man is not governed by glorious 
altruistic motives, but by material and sometimes by 
sordid incentives. A further stage may be imagined. If 
the man earning 303. a week for short-time work becomes 
accustomed to his considerable leisure and enjoys it over- 
much, he may refuse, when conditions have improved, to 
work full-time for any reasonable pay. 

Meanwhile the tremendous paradox is still present with 
us, that those who demand work as a right are the very 
people who prevent work. The building unions are guiliy 
of inexcusable delay in answering the extraordinary offer 
of the Government to pay them a bribe of £5 for every 
ex-Service man who is received into the unions and trained. 
The unions have referred the offer to their memb rs for 
discussion, and it is hinted that an answer is not likely 
to be forthcoming for another three weeks. This is shame- 
ful. What would these people say if the Government 
announced that while recognizing that there was acute 
distress they wanted about a month to think matters over 
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and decide whether it was possible to do anything at 
all ? 
Ultimately the whole question of British unemployment 
is related to the condition of the rest of the world. For 
our part we attach more importance to the Government 
proposal that credits should be created for various countries 
which might trade with us than to any other. Bonds 
would be issued in those countries on such securities as 
railways, and payment would be made to us by means of 
bonds. But who would supply the guarantees? Wlo 
would be the underwriters? The League of Nations has 
been suggested, but the League has unhappily very small 
financial resources. If Great Britain herself became the 
guarantor she would, of course, be in the anomalous 
position of guaranteeing against loss the people with whom 
she was trading. Still, the wit of financial man need not 
be bafiled. Something of the sort ought certainly to 
be attempted, because the failure of our export trade 
is notoriously the principal cause of unemployment. 
Economic laws are not kind enough to suspend their 
operations when human beings are distressed. They are 
ruthless. The same laws which apply when there is plenty 
of work to go round apply when there is very little. More 
production is the solution, with the discovery or the 
fostering of markets in which all the goods can be sold. 
Abundance means lower prices, and therefore higher real 
wages. You cannot produce abundance by perpetuating 
the conditions of scarcity. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 


FPXHE war has given every rational person a dislike 

for war, and added to this dislike there is a hope, 
merging into a vague and tentative belief, that war will 
not be necessary in the future. In any case, it is generally 
felt that we are safe for a generation. “ Every generation,” 
it has been said, “ wants its war.” That may have been 
an exact analysis of national temperament in the past, 
but the late war has probably ensured a cessation of war 
among Great Powers for a pretty long generation, if only 
because recovery will be a long process. Since the mood 
of the nation is more or less as we have described it, the 
danger is that we may drift, just as the nation did after 
Waterloo, into doing nothing satisfactory to regulate such 
military work as will of course have to be done. The 
British Empire is never wholly free from war; the Great 
War made little or no mark upon savage tribes and remote 
hinterlands. As we begin now with the reconstruction of 
our military, naval, and air services, so we shall probably 
go on. If we drift now we shall continue to drift. If 
efficiency and economy—the two are virtually synonymous 
—are to be secured there is no time to delay about making 
a plan. The opportunity which occurs now for doing some- 
thing sensible may be compared in a way with the first few 
days of the war. The British people were then like sheep 
without a shepherd; they were bewildered by the terrific 
emergency, but they also had enthusiasm and goodwill 
to any extent, and they would have been ready to submit 
to whatever ruling of their lives was stated to be necessary 
by such a man as Lord Kitchener. The glorious moment 
was allowed to pass; and after a few weeks of war the 
ordinary man recovered from his bewilderment and, 
recognizing that the Government not only could but did 
make mistakes, came to the conclusion that his opinion 
was about as good as theirs. So again now—the public is 
perfectly willing to be instructed and to accept any 
machinery for the management of the Navy, the Army, and 
the Air Force which can be proved to be suited to the 
wholly new and modified needs of the future. The im- 
portant thing is to have a plan. 

In these circumstances we want to call particular 
attention to a very striking article by Major-General Sir 
John Davidson in the new number of the Army Quarterly. 
Sir John Davidson was Lord Haig’s Director of Military 
Operations at G.H.Q., and he was at that important post 
during the brilliant movements which brought the war to 
a successful conclusion. He is now a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and is a man of broad and liberal views. He recog- 


nizes in a way which would have been impossible to the 
soldier of an earlier day the necessity of making the defence 
of the Empire the concern of the whole population; he 
would ridicule the idea of shutting off the military 





profession as a kind of mystery which no civilian can talk 
about except with impertinence. Like most soldiers, he 
is a supporter of the League of Nations, and what he and 
those who agree with him aim at is that the defence of the 
Empire, while economical and adequate for its purpose, 
shall fit in with and serve the new principle of the associa- 
tion of nations. As a member of the Army Committee of 
the House of Commons, he makes a proposal which seems 
to us to be much the most promising we have yet heard 
of because it is not the fruit of mere viewiness or of 
excessive ingenuity, but is quite an easy, though a real, 
step forward. Everything that he suggests is based on 
existing institutions. In this respect he and his friends 
show a true appreciation of the British habit. Moreover, 
we can recall no scheme for the central management of 
Imperial Defence which ever had such a large backing as 
is enjoyed—so far as we can judge from the discussions in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere—by the proposals 
of the House of Commons Army Committee. 

The conclusions of the Army Committee have been 
reached by elimination, and it is desirable before describing 
their scheme to explain why others were rejected. Three 
plans have been under discussion :— 


1. A Ministry of Defence. 

2. A Combined Imperial General Staff. 

3. The development of the existing Committee of 
Imperial Defence, by grafting on to it a permanent 
joint advisory body. 


It must be admitted that the idea of a Ministry of 
Defence is at first sight attractive. The interests and 
functions of the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force would 
be represented by a single Minister who would thus sym- 
bolize the indispensable co-ordination of the three Services 
Again, there would be a considerable reduction of thie 
present unwieldy Cabinet because the Minister of Defence 
need be the only Cabinet Minister representing the Services. 
Nor is the conception a new one, for the Dominions already 
have Ministers of Defence. So much for the advantages. 
The disadvantages, however, are very great. In our 
belief the Dominions would quite naturally regard an 
Imperial Minister of Defence as suspect. They would be 
jealous of him, and they would continually be afraid of 
his exceeding his authority. This would be so because the 
British Navy is such a pre-eminent and all-covering force 
in Imperial defence that the Minister responsible for it 
would be in quite a different position from that of the 
Dominion Ministers. To cure the disparity there would 
have to be an entirely new edifice of Imperial Government 
such, for example, as a Commonwealth Ministry for the 
whole British Empire, including India, as was suggested 
to the late Ministry of Reconstruction. But that would be 
a tremendous undertaking even if it were desirable, and 
Sir John Davidson wisely decides against it. Lvery 
scheme that tries to do too much in a hurry condemns 
itself. 

The second plan, as Sir John Davidson defines it, “ is 
to create new machinery in the shape of a separate Joint 
Imperial General Staff responsible directly to the Cabinet 
and to the Imperial Council.” Here again there are 
advantages and disadvantages, but the latter are at 
present overwhelming. “If such a body were to be 
created, divorced from the State departments and advising 
the Cabinet direct, advice might be tendered which would 
necessitate a policy being forced on those departments 
over the heads of the Ministers and their chiefs of staff. 
In practice this would be an unworkable plan, because 
it would lead to endless misunderstandings and friction.” 


The third plan, which is the one adopted by the Army 
Committee and recommended by Sir John Davidson, 
is to graft a permanent technical’ advisory sub-committee 
on to the Committee of Imperial Defence. It might 
consist of the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and Chief of the Air Service, or officers 
deputed by them, and of course of representatives of 
the Dominions and of India. The sub-Committee would 
have its own permanent Secretariat. It may be objected 
that the Committee of Imperial Defence is already charged 
with the very functions which would fall to the sub- 
Committee. In theory this is so, but in practice the 
Committee of Imperial Defence meets seldom and does 
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little. This could hardly be otherwise as its members 
are all men with many other irons in the fire. The war, 
as we all know, was run not by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence but by the War Cabinet. Since the Armistice 
the Committee of Imperial Defence has met but once, 
and the results of its conferences in the past have been 
not a coherent scheme of management at the head, but 
temporary expedients to keep things going such as the 
dispatch to one of.the Dominions of a distinguished sailor 
or soldier to give advice about the constitution of the 
local forces. What was done was always good and wise, 
but it was not enough, and it will not do for the future. 
Nevertheless, the Committee of Imperial Defence is one 
of those British institutions which are marked out for 
extension. Its members are selected by the Prime 
Minister from among his colleagues and their expert 
assistants, and it possesses great flexibility just because 
it is rather cloudy. The permanent advisory sub-Com- 
mittee which it is proposed to add to the Committee would 
have a whole-time job. Its members would thrash out the 
relationship of the Dominions to Great Britain in military 
terms, and if they acted in the spirit of Sir John Davidson’s 
broad-minded article they would recognize that the 
Dominions are now sister nations of Great Britain, and 
that if Great Britain is yrimus she is only primus inter 
pares ; they would not be alarmed at, but rather prepared 
for, the possibility that one day the focus of strength 
will depart from Great Britain and be lodged in another 
part of the Empire. This year there is to be an Imperial 
Constitutional Conference in London, and we shall be 
greatly disappointed if the Imperial Council which as a 
result of the Imperial Conferences of the past is getting 
a tighter hold upon existence does not prove to be the 
final means of co-ordinating the defence of the whole 
Empire. The Committee of Imperial Defence with its 
attached permanent advisory sub-Committee would then 
form a liaison for defence between the Cabinet and the 
Imperial Council. 

In past discussions about this proposed permanent 
advisory body it has been objected that it would cut 
deeply into the organization given to the War Office by 
the Esher Committee. In answer to that objection Lord 
Esher himself said in a letter to the Glasgow Herald on 
November 23rd, 1919: “I can assure you there is no 
conflict between this conception and that upon which the 
Esher Committee based its policy in 1904. It is a per- 
fectly simple evolution of a principle then laid down.” 
Another objection was in Sir John Davidson’s words 
“that the fusion or amalgamation” of the three Services 
of sea, land, and air ‘‘into one joint Imperial staff would 
be a retrograde movement.” So it would be. But of 
course the plan of the House of Commons Army Committee 
was purposely designed to avoid such a fusion. The 
respective staffs would and must remain separate and 
independent. They would not be affected except to be 
greatly helped by the existence of a joint permanent 
advisory body. 





BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


TIVHE Times of January Ist contained a most interesting 

and striking interview with Mr. Owen Wister, the 
well-known American man of letters. It was he who 
proved one of our best champions in the darkest hour of the 
war. We could with both ease and pleasure emphasize 
our gratitude to Mr. Owen Wister, but we refrain. To 
do so would look like giving encouragement to the idea that 
as a whole Americans are hostile to Britain, and that 
people like Mr. Owen Wister, Mr. Beck, Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Bacon, and hundreds of others were exceptions to the 
rule. As a matter of fact, in spite of the supineness and 
timidity which too often prevailed in Washington during 
the German and Irish campaigns of calumny and falsehood, 
the true America was always with us. In their hearts 
the people of the United States determined that if the 
imperative need should ever come they would prove once 
more that blood is thicker than water. 

Nevertheless, the publie here and the public in America 
are so easily confused and misdirected that we are very 
glad to see Mr. Owen Wister testifying on the right side. 
As he told the Special Correspondent of the Times, “ there 
is a lot of Irish and German propaganda going on ”—in- 
cluding the monstrous question, “* What did England do 








in the war?” “This made me angry” is Mr. Wister’s 
concise and comprehensive comment. So many people 
will have read the Times interview that it is not necessary 
to summarize it here. We must, however, find space to 
express our admiration for Mr. Owen Wister’s insistence 
on the best way to deal with insidious attempts to 
make ill-blood between England and America. His special 
remedy is to look after the school-books. We agree. Here 
is a comment wise and luminous :— 


ee my opinion, it can’t be too strongly emphasized that, 
if the nations are to progress on the right peaceful lines, the 
practical thing to do is to attend to the school histories. Of 
course, wars will not cease because school histories have become 
more sensible ; but that is one of the ways of diminishing the 
chances of war. Imagine how the history of the war will be 
written in the school histories of Germany! I said some time 
ago that it would be well if the Allies could edit them. They 
can’t. But just fancy what German children may be taught 
about the causes and the conduct of the war! I’m happy to 
know that in my own State of Pennsylvania they have adopted 
@ perfectly revised plan for our school histories. A syllabus 
has been prepared in which nothing appears which does not 
square with the facts of our Revolution and the quarrels wit! 
England. It was likely that such a movement would arouse 
opposition from extreme Roman Catholic friends of Ireland, 
and from Germans too. These Roman Catholics take very 
great care never to let their hand be plainly seen, and so you 
hear of societies called ‘‘ The Friends of Ireland,’’ and ** The 
Friends of Ireland ” are already beginning to protest that Great 
Britain is engaged in active propaganda to pervert our school 
histories. Our papers have printed a good deal about it. 
I myself have received some amusing letters full of most emphatic 
abuse. I can assure you a selection from my mail would make 
a very pretty little volume of Billingsgate.’ The smile started, 
developed, and settled down on Mr. Wister’s features as he 
gave specimens. ‘One gentleman wrote a long letter accusing 
me of being in the pay of Great Britain to disseminate untruths 
about Ireland, and contending that since 1906 Great Britain 
has been engaged in propaganda for perverting our school 
histories—telling school-children ‘that our distinguished men of 
the Revolution, such as Washington and Patrick Henry, were 
villains of the lowest order. In this case I departed from my 
custom of not answering these letters, and wrote to ask for 
the titles of the objectionable books and the schools where they 


were used, promising to do my best to get them stopped. Well, 
I never had a reply. That is typical.’ ”’ 
Before we leave Mr. Owen Wister’s interview we must 


add a very delightful story told by him—one which wi] 
warm the heart of many an English man and woman :— 

‘A lady, an acquaintance of mine in Philadelphia, was 
waited on by her cook, who asked her to subscribe to what is 
ealled the Irish Loan—the ‘Republic of Ireland’ is floating 
bonds—and, on being refused, said she and the rest of the 
servants were not going to stay. ‘Thereupon they did actually 
leave in a body.” 


Mr. Owen Wister does not stand alone. The American 
Press, if we take a wide enough view of it, is full of 


friendly writing about England, and, what is more 
remarkable and needs more courage, of very un- 


friendly things about the Sinn Feiners and the Irish 
rebels generally. We will take for example two perfectly 
admirable leaders which have lately appeared in the San 
Francisco weekly the Argonaut—a paper at once brilliant, 
independent, and sincere. Here is a quotation from the 
leader of the Argonaut of December 4th, which under the 
title of “Sinn Fein versus America” deals with “ the riot 
that disgraced New York on November 25th and that 
resulted in the practical destruction of the Union Club.” 
Our readers will remember that among other Lntente 
flags hoisted by the Club was the British flag. A congrega- 
tion of more than five thousand persons attended the 
MacSwiney memorial mass at St. Peter’s Cathedral. On 
their way home from church, so to speak, they made a 
ferocious attack upon the Club, and when th» demand 
for the removal of the flag was as unhesitatingly as 
courageously refused by the members, the mob sacked 
the club-house. Here the admirable comment of 
the Argonaut :— 

‘We must face the fact that the five thousand persons who 
attended the cathedral in New York were so little influenced 
by the solemnity of that occasion, so little touched by the 
Christian graces that should have been imparted, that they 
descended instantly to the level of wild beasts, that Mgr. 
Lavalle appealed to them to disperse ‘for the love of Ireland’ 
rather than for the love of America, and that he himself tried 
to secure the removal of the British flag. Nor can we in any 
wav evade the conviction that the church, if it would, might 
easily mitigate the murderous hostilities now being waged in 
Ireland, if only by a stern denunciation of the wanton murder 
of policemen and of civilians, trapped like rats, unresis\ing 
and defenezless. We know nothing and wish to know nothing 
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of the political policies of the church, nor of its temporal aspira- 
tions, nor of the diplomacies that it mey exercise. But if those 
political policies and those diplomacies are seeking to make use 
of the Irish influence in America in order to further aims and 
hopes that are not distinctly American, then it may be said 
that the church is on a perilous path and one from which its 
best friends would guide it. The church ought not to associate 
itself with movements inimical to the policies of the American 
government. It ought not to incite nor to permit any hostility 
against any foreign flag. It ought not to countenance the 
Sinn Fein contention that the Irish flag may be displayed 
upon all occasions, but that whoever displays another foreign 
flag shall be stoned. If it must be said—and it is now emphatic- 
ally said—thet the government of the United States is not an 
appanege of the Sinn Fein, so, and with equal emphasis, must 
it be ssid that it is not an appanage of the Vatican.” 


In the following week—on December 11th—the Argonaut 
returned to the attack, or rather to the defence, in noticing 
a very strange and interesting incident. A considerable 
number of Roman Catholics published in the Press a 
polite but firm letter to the Archbishop of New York 
protesting against “the infusion of politics imto our 
beloved church.” What was the result? The Arch- 
bishop of New York, in his reply to the letter, not only 
pc lt of the lack of good breeding which it displayed, 
but added words which we are bound to say we should 
have thought would have been impossible even for a 
Roman Catholic Archbishop in these days and in America. 
It is purely mediaeval in spirit :— 

“TI can forgive the discourtesy, but I cannot overlook 
the more serious breach of Catholic etiquette and discipline. 
These ill-advised people are guilty of as nice a piece of church 
Bolshevism as I ever expect to look upon again. The disorder 
by the crowd on Thanksgiving Day before the Union Ciub was 
a serious breach of the law of the land; the protest to the 
head of the diocess, through the medium of the public Press, on 
the part of a few Catholics, most of whom I, though archbishop, 
never heard of before, is a serious breach of the law of the 
church, which fixes in her canons the proper procedure for 
complaint or protest in church matters.” 


We wish we had the space to quote the vigorous com- 
ment of the Argonaw. Instead. we will quote another 
piece of editorial writing in the same issue in which the 
Argonaut deals very faithfully with the ridiculous attempt 
of the New York Nation to investigate the condition of 
affairs in Ireland—a newspaper which, the Argonaut 
remarks, “is actuated, not by a love of Ireland, but by 
a hatred of England ” :— 


“ The British Government has naturally refused to participate 
in this impudent farce, although it willingly gives passports to 
such of its enemies as wish to offer their worthless testimony. 
The latest witness to reach America is Mrs. MacSwiney, who 
emitted a farrago of nonsense in New York and who is now 
in Washington to edify a commission that is alike bogus and 
packed, and whose asseverations of impartiality are falsified 
by the record of its members. The object of the commission 
is not to heal the wound but to inflame it; not to induce 
peace, but war; not to aid the American Government, but to 
embarass it. The spirit of this farcical commission is the same 
spirit that instigated the stoning of American sailors by Irish 
mobs in Irish towns, and that would gladly have compassed 
the sinking of every American warship in order that Creat 
Britain might thereby be weakened in her struggle against 
Germany. We have lamentably learned to identify the American 
pro-German with the Bolshevik, and both of them with the 
Sinn Feiner. That the reports of this commission should 
be welcomed and displayed by American newspapers makes 
of them particeys criminis in an act that verges upon treason, 
It is a pitiful comment upon their intelligence ani upon their 
patriotism. The Argonaut believes that the people at large 
are awakening to a situation that may easily pass beyond 
their control. If Great Britain had directed against us any 
one of the insults that we have allowed to be directed against 
her there would be war at this moment. There would probably 
be war if she permitted & hostile commission, masquerading 
a3 @ government commission, to investigate our doings in 
Haiti or in the Philippines and to summon witnesses from 
America. There would probably be war if the congregation 
of—let us say—Westminster Abbey had wrecked a building 
for the offence of displaying the American flag, or if the House 
of Lords had ventured to pass a resolution condemnatory of 
our control of Haiti. Great Britain has not uttered even a 
word of remonstrance against these wanton outrages. But 
they have to be stopped. Our foreign relations and our 
domestic peace shall not be endangered by the Sinn Fein. It 
is significant of the pass to which things have come that the 
Argonaut should be nearly the only newspaper in California 
that does not truckle to and fawn upon these ruffians, that 

to denounce them as traitors to America and enemies 
of the republic. It is a course that the Argonaut intends to 


pursue, even though it should become necessary pointedly to 
direct the public attention to state and municipal officials who 
sock to attain office through subservience to elements of the 
population that as Americans it is their peculiar duty to abash 
They gain nothing by this subservience, 
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and they have nover gained anything. They are despised 
by tho very elements that they try to conciliate, but they are 
usually too stupid to know this. It may be possible to bring 
them to some senso of political decency.” 


We hope these comments will be taken to heart by the 
type of Englishman who is inclined to say, “I personally 
admire and trust America and the Americans, but every 
one who knows anything about it tells me that they all 
hate us, and that there is not an American newspaper that 
would dare to say a kind or friendly thing about England.” 








THE PARISH MAGAZINE. 

FYXHOSE people who read parish magazines have not 

generally much choice of literature. “It would disgrace 
& parish magazine” is a hostile verdict often passed upon 
“bad stuff” by editors of more marketable wares. It is not 
uncommon to hear parishioners openly wondering why the 
parish magazine is published at all. Its defenders usvally 
reply that “taking it round makes an object for a visit.” Per- 
sistent critics sometimes retuin to the charge and want to know 
why, since no one likes it well enough to fetch it, and its weleome 
depends upon the visitor, something cf more obvious value 
might not be taken round in its place. A book from a lending 
library, for instance, should give more pleasure and afford 
another opportunity for a visit to get it back again. ‘True, the 
parish magazine contains information as to the hours of Divine 
service, and that is the only reason why most grown-up Church- 
men take the trouble to open it. 

But “the magazine” might be made a great power in « parish, 
might extend its circulation outside parcchial limits, might be 
so keenly desired that subscribers would pay for the postage, 
and might contain “stuff” which would grace magazines whese 
clientéle is national and not parochial. “ Not very likely,” does 
someone say? It sounds almost impossible, but it has been 
done. St. Martin-in-the-Fields Review is doing it now. Mr. 
Sheppard has brought his parish magazine up to the level of a 
serious review. His short articles are full of information and 
thought, but they are not above the understanding of any 
ordinary man who will try his hardest to think. They do not 
make appeal to the stupid or the careless, neither do they pre- 
suppose learning. They are written for every man who calls 
himself a Christian, and seek to throw light upon every question 
and controversy which stirs the religious world. If a man 
wants to know what happened at the Church Congress; if he 
would like to see the point of view of a distinguished Nencon- 
formist ; if he is puzzled by what he has heard of the religiovs 
attitude of the Modernists; if his imagination is fired by the 
words “ Spiritualism ” or “ Christian Science,” let him read the 
magazine in question. On the last-named subject the Bishop 
of Oxford has much to say of deep interest. If the difli- 
culties surrounding the question of prayer distress his spirit, 
Mr. E. O. Iredell’s articles may give him at least a good deal to 
think about. If he is interested in the League of Nations or cur 
attitude towards America, Lord Charnwood and a remarkably 
clear-thinking andsympathetic American offer him their opiniors. 
As to the lighter papers, as they appear from month to month, 
they are on as high a level as the more serious matter. We 
should expect them to be when we find such writers as G. K. 
Chesterton, John Ga!sworthy, Owen Seaman, and Temple 
Thurston among the contributors. Matters merely parochial 
are not crowded out, and an unintellectual subscriber with no 
time to do more than “see what is going on at the Church” 
will find his praiseworthy curiosity amply and _picturesqucly 
satisfied and his latent interest in wider interests developed. 

Now it is obvious that the average editor of a parish magazine 
has not Mr. Sheppard’s advantages. He get great 
writers to send him contributions; he cannot get Bishops and 
the learned doctors of the Nonconformist world and High Church- 
men and Broad Churchmen and philosophers to edify and 
entertain his readers. Is it possible that Mr. Sheppard's success 
should supply him with any sort of object-lesson? We are 
inclined to think that it is possible in any parish in which thinking 
men and women come to church. At least some of the congre- 
gation in any town church must be interested in such questions 
of the day as bear obviously and directly upon the moral and 
spiritual life of the nation. It is true, of course, that faith in 
dogmatic Christianity hes been shaken. On the other hand, 
as we read in the magazine before us, ‘ Men outside the Church 
are recognizing in startling ways the relevance of Cluist to all 
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our problems.” Might it not be worth a great effort on the 
part of the more educated among the parishioners to put those 
problems in their Christian aspects before such men in the 
pews as are likely to enter into argumentation with the men in 
the street 2? Most parishes contain some educated Churchmen 
who would gladly be of use in the church they attend, but who 
are simply incapable of what is called “ church work.” They 
cannot lead Scouts or take classes or “run” clubs. You might 
as well ask them to embroider an altar cloth. But they could 
give a little money and a few hours monthly to the clear setting 
forth of their own point of view upon this or that vexed question. 
Again, there are surely a good many shy people who would 
very much like now and then to write a letter about some 
religious difficulty about which they felt it impossible to talk, 
or who would like an opportunity of challenging the parson’s 
sermon on some given point. Something very much better 
than the average parish magazine could be produced in any 
town parish in which both parson and people had the courage 
tospeak out and the diligence to put their thoughts into readably 
clear form. No literary practice is required to do this: nothing 
but interest in the subject in hand, a good will and industry. 
Of course, no parson can start such a megazine unless he is 
prepared to renounce the notion of his own mental authority. 
He must not insist that no word shall go into his paper with 
which he is not in full agreement or which might call in question 
some pulpit utterances of his own. He ought, if he is thinking 
of imitating Mr. Sheppard, to be capable of so venturesome an 
act as asking the Dissenting minister to write something for 
him. 

It is all a great deal easier said than done. Perhaps it can 
only be done in a town. ‘The present writer has vivid recollec- 
tions of an effort made by one or two laymen in a country parish 
to “improve” the magazine. Politeness to the parson forbade 
, ventilation of religious questions or, indeed, any allusion to 
current events at ail outside the parochial boundary. The 
parish library was full of standard novels, and a happy idea 
suggested itself to one of the workers of “ writing them up.” 
A kind of simple introductory reviewing was accordingly 
attempted, but no one seemed at all interested, though the 
work was well done. 


any 


A series of lives of the least uninteresting saints fell equally 
flat. One reported sermon of the rector’s caused a transient 
increase of demand. Several persons in the next parish asked 
foracop:. This sudden heightening of trade was thus explained 
to the present writer by an old labourer’s wife: “ Mr. A. preached 
about marriage and illegitimate children last week, and every- 
body knew who he meant.” Such an incident gives food for 
reflection. It will suggest to some readers that the country is 
not the place in which Mr. Sheppard’s example may be profitably 
considered. Others may simply feel that the men who in this 
instance tried to do a little good were trying on the wrong lines. 
The parish was interested in the present and the actual when it 
came before them in a local and squalid form. It is quite likely 
that their appetite might have been educated to something 
better so long as they were not asked to go outside the affairs 
of the kour. 

So far as possible, we believe the matters discussed in a parish 
nagazine should be those under public discussion at the 
moment. We except, of course, purcly devotional writing. For 
his own part the present writer believes that no effort whatever 
at “lightness”? should be made in a Church periodical unless 
the editor the help of professionals. | Such 
writing requires to be very well done. Forced humour and 
Fewer 
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goody fiction preclude the interest of serious people. 
men go to Church than used to go, but those few go for 
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They go because they are, or would like to be, 
Christians, not because they want something to do. In the 
‘lieve that mest of them would be glad to read 


ggestions, questions, 
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Sons, 
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and even to offer outspoken and reverent su 
and recitals of experience which bore directly upon faith and 
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morals, and that they would not criticize one another's efforts 
iromthe point of view of literature, but of sound matter,common 
sense, and utter sincerity. It is these things which, efter all, 
make the essential worth of St. Martin-in-the-Fields Review, and 
these things exist and may find expression among any group 
of religious people. All the same, the would-be editors, impelled 
by Mr. Sheppard’s example to set up a new form of Church 
journal, must be forgiven if they sigh a little enviously when 
they think of his luck in the matter of literary-friends, 





MONEY MATTERS. 

‘T matters very much indeed, for it is the mainspring c# 

most human endeavour. We speak of it slightingly 
but we pursue it persistently, for it makes our lives comfortable 
while the more reputable things only make them admirable, 
It makes us comfortable because the desire for it prompts men 
to get wealth from the earth and hand it round to us. Men 
produce wealth for the world because they want money for 
themselves. They dig coal, breed cattle, keep shops, drive 
carts, plead causes, for the sake of wages, profits, dividends 
and fees, all of which are money. And they want money 
because when they have got it they have got control over 
wealth, not only over the wealth they have produced themselves, 
for you cannot live wholly on coal or beef or speeches, but over 
wealth of every kind as their fancy may chance to desire it. 
It was for money to spend in the shops of Tyre, where the wealth 
of the known world was displayed, that the Phoenician trader 
sailed compass-less over uncharted seas to dig for tin in Corn- 
wall; it was for money to furnish his new villa at Baiae that 
the Roman merchant penetrated, cither behind the Eagles 
or before them, into barbarous countries, where he became the 
father of the Frenchman and the Spaniard. And so if you look 
at this earth to-day you will see men going down to grope in 
its depths for minerals; you wiil see trains labouring across it 
to take men where they can serve best or produce most; you 
will see tramps and liners furrowing the ocean to take cheap 
tin trays where they are wanted and millionaires where they 
can make more millions. And it is for money that all this 
production goes on and all these services are done. And money 
does not only give control over wealth; it gives power—power 
to promote what you think good and combat what you think 
bad. That potent genie called Propaganda can be hired for 
money ; the way of research can be smoothed by money; the 
efforts of science can be directed towards a desired end by money. 
Indeed to love money is to love civilization, for money makes 
the benefits of civilization accessible. It makes the pictures 
in Florence accessible, it makes soap and water accessible, it 
mekes education upon the soap-and-water level accessible to 
one’s children. It is power, and if you save it up, you save up 
power ; you can save up money during your lifetime, and leave 
power behind you when you die. You can found Carnegie 
Institutes and Rhodes Scholarships, and it is as if while you 
lived you had been charging an accumulator which would give 
a constant voltage for ever after you are dead. 

And money not only makes Italian pictures accessible ;- it 
helped to get them painted. And it helped to get other beauti- 
{ul things into the world besides pictures. The money that 
was not spent on butter paid for the Tour de Beurre of Rouen 
Cathedral. Athens used the money which Pericles secured 
for it, to pay Ictinus and Pheidias for the Parthenon. What 
does it matter if it was some one else’s money ? The Parthenon 
may be immoral, but it is the Parthenon. 

And money is freedom too; for you may spend it how you 
like. No Socialist State will have quite extinguished freedom 
if it pays us for our six hours of work in money and not in goods. 
For there will always be some part of our pay which we can 
spend as we like, each in his own way. The present distri- 
bution of money may result in slavery for some people, and that 
we must alter if we can ; but money itself is freedom for the man 
who has it, and (nearly) in proportion to the amount he has. 
It is a bulwark of individuality, for savages are all alike, but 
Money 


men in a money-using State are all different. gives 
choice. 

Yet we not only speak slightingly of money while pursuing 
it; we think slightingly of it too. We know that, though 
useful, it can be horribly abused. We know that all rich cities 
do not build temples nor all rich men develop th 
We know that in itself money means neither beauty nor freedom, 
just as a ticket to the seaside does not in itself mean the scent 
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and a Greater than he honestly pr: 
our Science and our Religion first walked the world barefoot. 
we work for it, 
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cared nothing for it. Socrates 


ferred to be penniless; both 


We pursue money, but we do not admire it ; 
but the best of us think the least about it while we work. 
man has our respect who seems to care for it excessively, and 
when we long for it most eagerly ourselves it is usually on other 
people that we wish to spend it. No one would read a book in 
praise of money, whereas we love to read that wisdom cannot 
be bought for rubies and to hear Virgil say that the hunger fye 
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gold is an accursed thing. We seek money diligently and yet 
we despise it profoundly, and that is one of money’s many 
puzzles. The solution of it you may find in Plato, who said that the 
chariot of the soul is drawn by two winged horses, one straining 
to reach the cope of heaven, the other ever plunging towards 
the depths. Less poetically, we might say that our life is lived 
on two different levels at the same time——the level where money 
matters, and the level where it has neither power nor value. 
Samuel Butler was wrong in thinking that we really live on the 
lower level and only pretend to live on the higher. We live on 
both. We are quite as genuine when we admire courage and 
unselfishness and the wisdom that rubies cannot buy, as when 
we long to have new white tiles in the bathroom or to get away 
for a Riviera holiday. Who shall say that because a man prefers 
seven per cent. to five, he cannot therefore glory in the highest 
achievements of the human spirit ? It is as if one said that a 
man could not love Beethoven because he also loved tobacco. 
Only satirists and cynics say that, and they are the people who 
do not love anything at all. 

Yet the puzzles of money do not end there. The lower level 
has puzzles of its own, and as our practical life is lived on the 
lower level we have as practical men to think those puzzles 
out. On the lower level, the business level, it holds good that 
money really matters and can be changed for real wealth, and 
yet more money does not mean, and has not meant, more wealth. 
During all the war we have been creating money and destroying 
wealth ; we have more money now than we ever had before, 
and less wealth than we had six years ago. That means we have 
more apparatus for buying things with and fewer things to buy. 
So we find that our money buys less and brings us less wealth 
and less power than it did before, and we accordingly ask to 
have more money. But what we really need is more wealth, 
for money only matters because it controls wealth. And while 
we ask for more money, the Government are destroying money ; 
they are burning millions of Treasury Notes in a week. And 
we applaud the Government for destroying money, although 
for ourselves we walt more money and not less. Are we wrong 
then in wanting more money for ourselves ? How can we be 
wrong when without it we cannot get the wealth we really need ? 
We have to think all that out. And when we have thought 
it out (and it is not very difficult) we shall find puzzles that 
really are difficult, and which must be rightly solved if life on 
either level is to be rightly lived. Never, assuredly, did money 
matters need more thought. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
ee 
PROSPECTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ SpecTaTor.’’) 

Sir,—The New Year in the City may be said to have 
opened according to programme. The severe liquidation 
to which I referred last week culminated about Christmas 
time, and during the final days of the year not only did 
prices recovera little on the Stock Exchange, but atthe end 
of the year optimism was not entirely lacking. In fact, 
the general feeling was that the fall in stocks had gone a 
little too far, and that the easier monetary conditions 
which usually follow the turn of the year were likely to 
stimulate at least some partial recovery in securities. 
Such has proved to be the case, the continued absence of 
liquidation, and also, it might be added, the continued 
absence of fresh capital issues of an investment character 
helping the markets to emerge from the Slough of Despond 
in which they may be said almost to have wallowed during 
the greater part of the month of December. Under the 
lead of British Funds most securities have rallied since the 
turn of the year, and already there is much talk of a further 
rise, with all kinds of cheerful prophecies with regard to 
easier money rates and the early abandonment of the 
Excess Profits Duty. 

Those, however, who take a longer view of the 
situation pay as little heed to the optimism of the past 
few days as to the extreme pessimism which charac- 
terized the greater part of the past month. If there is 
one lesson clearer than another which arises from the 
events of the past year it is the necessity for basing 
any estimate of New Year’s prospects not upon any 
feelings of the moment, but upon a careful consideration 
of the facts disclosed and a cold calculation of the 
probabilities of the future. Having discussed the prospects 





of the New Year with many leading bankers and business 
men, I propose to give you a very brief consensus of those 
views. They may or may not prove to be a correct fore- 
cast of developments, but, at all events, they can be regarded 
as representative of the opinions of thoughtful observers 
as distinct from the extremist views either of the optimist 
or the pessimist. These opinions may be said to concern 
themselves with Commercial, Monetary, and Stock Exchange 
prospects, and I will deal with them in their order. 

I have already referred to loose talk on the Stock 
Exchange with regard to the prospect of an early fall in 
money rates and a reduction in the Bank Rate. On how 
many occasions during the past year this talk has been 
the accompaniment of a passing spurt in values it would 
be difficult to recall, but they have been very many, 
and the prophecies at present have been entirely unful- 
filled. This surely is due to the fact that there has been 
no attempt to connect cause and effect. In other words, 
before asking what is likely to be the course of money 
rates, the question we have to determine is what will be 
the developments in commercial activity. If the indica- 
tions favour prolonged stagnation, unemployment, and 
impairment of commercial credit, then sooner or later 
money rates must fall through lack of adequate employ- 
ment for loanable capital. If, on the other hand, there is a 
good chance of recovery in trade, the fact that there are now 
only two great lending centres—namely, the United States 
and Great Britain—and that both are experiencing heavy 
demands for their capital resources, would seem to preclude 
the likelihood of any material reduction in money rates. 

What, then, are the chances of an early revival in trade 
activity ¢ Rightly or wrongly, the City believes that 
present indications suggest a further and material reaction, 
but it is not believed that it will necessarily be of very long 
duration. Expectations of a further reaction are based 
upon the fact that in spite of the recent fall in commodities 
there is known to be much congestion of goods awaiting 
buyers, and until it has been relieved further liquidation 
and a further fall in commodities are anticipated. Not 
only so, but it is believed that until commodity prices are 
somewhat lower than at present, and until, moreover, the 
cost of production, including labour itself, has been reduced, 
the basis for a sound and permanent trade revival is lacking. 

Nevertheless, and always supposing that prices of com- 
modities will not only decline further, but that at a lower 
level the congestion of goods held up will be relieved by 
the consumer “coming in,” the City believes that trade 
depression will not be of a very prolonged character. This 
view is based no doubt in part on the fact that there is a 
world-wide need for many goods and commodities and 
that, this being the case, means will be found for financing 
such requirements as are consistent not with luxury 
demands, but with all demands for goods and materials 
calculated in their turn to produce new wealth. 
Moreover, those who have always maintained we should 
not get back to sounder conditions without going through 
a period of adversity believe—with perfect consistency— 
that this very adversity will prove not only a cure for many 
of the ills responsible for the depression itself, but will 
also furnish the impetus towards greater industry and 
even, it may be hoped, towards greater co-operation 
between Capital and Labour. In this connexion attention 
may be directed to the negotiations which are about to 
open with regard to the funding of our heavy in- 
debtedness to the United States. In itself the circumstance 
can hardly be counted among the favourable factors, 
because the arrangement will probably include the early 
commencement of an annual payment of interest amounting 
to at least fifty to sixty million pounds a year. The very 
fact of these demands on the part of America should, 
however, impress upon the entire community here the 
necessity for giving up idle dreams about present 
prosperity and realizing that only by an adequate supply 
of goods and services can we possibly hope to redeem our 
external obligations and return to real solvency. 

Those, however, who hold the view that trade depres- 
sion will not be unduly prolonged also believe that a fall 
in money rates cannot go far. Even assuming that com- 


modities fall during the next few months they are certainly 
not likely to go back to the pre-war level, in which case 
we shall be back to the old problem of the past year— 
namely, that of financing active trade conducted on a basis 
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of much higher prices than a few years ago. - Not only so, 
but if trade should revive the recovery is likely to be world- 
wide, and with abnormal demands for capital it seems 
difficult to believe that any important decline in money 
rates would be justified. The mere fact that the Stock 
Exchange should be using the possibility of cheaper money 
as a bull-point shows, indeed, the very dangers which lurk 
in those conditions—namely, that cheaper money would 
encourage speculation, and as a consequence the diver- 
sion of loanable capital required for legitimate business 
purposes. 

It need scarcely be said, therefore, that hopes of a sus- 
tained rise in Stock Exchange securities are not very strong. 
If, so runs the argument, trade is to become active again, 
not only will bankers’ resources be fully occupied in 
financing such activities, but in addition there is 
certain to be great activity in fresh issues of capital to 
the public, all of them competing for attention with 
existing securities. It is true that, apart from Treasury 
Bills and Ways and Means advances, the Government 
is no longer a borrower of fresh money ; but, on the other 
hand, its maturing obligations during this year and during 
the next few years are so great that expectations of fresh 
flotations of bonds or stock must remain as a kind of menace 
to the market for some time to come. At the same time 
it is recognized that many of the leading Stock Exchange 
securities have fallen to such a low level that it seems 
reasonable to hope that the year may see no further 
great depression, and nothing perhaps would be better 
for the situation as a whole than that steadiness of security 
values should be a feature during the current year, for it 
would constitute one of the best grounds for hoping that 
there might be a real advance lat on when our economic 
position had improved, and when general profits arising 
out of an increased export business had accumulated for 
the purpose of investment. 

Needless to say that these expectations for the New Year 
are based upon what may be described as ordinary financial 
and economic considerations. It is quite impossible to 
foresee developments which may occur either in inter- 
national or domestic politics, and among the latter must 
perhaps be included the problem of labour. The utmost 
sympathy is felt with the Government in the difficult 
situation—financial and social—arising out of the war 
which it is called upon to handle. Nevertheless, and look- 
ing at the matter in dispassionate fashion, business men 
feel that the cardinal necessity of the situation is that 
Government and people should recognize the stern necessi- 
ties imposed by financial and economic laws. It is in that 
light that the Government must view its own expenditure 
and also the demands of labour, and it is in the same light 
that every section of the community must mould its 
actions if there is ever to be a revival in prosperity. It 
is in no spirit of fault-finding that the City feels called upon 
to declare that hitherto a defiance of, rather than a com- 
pliance with, these laws has been the characteristic of the 
two years following the war, and in that defiance a lead 
has been given by the Government itself. It is not too 
late, however, to retrieve the mistakes of the past and to 
work with redoubled energy in the time which hes ahead.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, January 5th. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—< > 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | 
LORD READING AND INDIA. 
(To tHe Epiror or Tar “ Srectatror.’’) 
Sir,—Not long ago at a semi-official luncheon party in 
London a prominent Bengali gentleman said across the table 
to a Punjab chieftain of Pathan descent: “1 wonder, Major 
Sahib, why it is that you always take the part of the English 
against us?”’ The chieftain’s reply was: “I often wonder, 
too, why I do. It is probably because I have many friends 
among the English, but I am quite disinterested in doing so, 
for one thing is certain, and that is, that if it were not for 
the presence of the English in India every penny and every 
acre of land owned by you and yours would belong to me and 
mine within forty-eight hours.” Now, it is the friends of the 
Bengali, the whole of whose race did not shed one drop of 











blood in our fighting ranks during the war, who would rejoice 
at the appointment of Lord Reading as Viceroy. But the 
Mohammedan chieftain, as well as the high-caste Rajput wha 
traces an unblemished descent for thirty generations, the 
Sikh, the Dogra, and the Gurkha, all of whose sons gave their 
lives for us freely, would regard the appointment as an insult. 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. D. Pitcner, Major-General. 
94 Piccadilly, WwW. Rs 





THE JUTLAND DISPATCHES. 
[To tHe Evitor or THe “ Specraror.’) 

Sir,—I read with great interest your article on the Jutland 
papers, and it was a satisfaction to see the broad-minded view 
taken of the merits and demerits of the battle, but there are 
some points on which I hold a different opinion to you, and 
I would like briefly to express them in your columns. In the 
first place, it is impossible to reconstruct the battle from the 
papers which have been issued, because the ships’ logs have 
not been given. These latter are absolutely essential in work- 
ing out any fight, but, owing to the mists which obscured parts 
of the line at different times, they are more necessary in 
forming a judgment or writing an account of the Battle of 
Jutland than for any other previous fight that I know of. 
Even the Battle of Trafalgar, which I worked out and pub- 
lished in 1911, would have been an impossible fight to dis- 
entangle without the entries in the journals and logs of the 
different ships engaged. The public will never know the truth 
or how much they owe to the wisdom and ability of Lord 
Jellicoe until the Harper narrative and plans are issued to 
the public for whom they were written. 

You seem to have fallen into a common error in supposing 
that there is a defensive school in the Navy. ‘This idea has 
been invented by some amateurs who think that the only 
method of offence is by charging an unnecessary wall with the 
heaviest offensive weapon that one possesses. If you do not 
use this weapon in this way they inform you that the weapon 
can be of no use at all, or else that you do not know how to 
use it. Let us change the scene, for a moment, to the shore. 
Supposing a country is surrounded by a range of mountains, 
through which there are only two passes by which an entrance 
or egress can be made. One of these passes is broad and easy, 
while the other is narrow. The broad one is commanded by 
such heavy batteries in such impregnable positions that it is 
impossible for an enemy force to pass through. Consequently 
there is only the narrow pass available for attacking this 
country by. The narrow pass has surroundings which forbid 
the possibility of mounting heavy artillery, and can only be 
used by light troops, machine-guns, &c. When a war waged 
by this country was over, no one had used the big pass, but 
through the narrow pass had streamed their light forces which 
attacked the outside enemy’s communications and supplies in 
such a manner as to make them finally surrender. Would 
it not be absurd at the end of such a war to say that the 
heavy artillery which kept the great pass from being used 
by the enemy was of no use? Would it not be equally ridiculous 
to say the war had been won without an offensive because the 
heavy guns did not leave their implacements, and charge down 
into the plains? The effensive was made, and was made by the 
light troops, machine-guns, light artillery, and aeroplanes, and 
had it not been for the heavy artillery in the big pass they 
could not have made it, nor could they have stopped the enemy 
from attacking through the large opening in the hills if the 
big batteries had not been there to keep the gates to their 
kingdom closed. This allegory is, I think, sufficiently clear 
without any explanation. It has been argued that if the High 
Sea Fleet had been sunk the enemy’s submarine warfare would 
have failed. I have not yet been able to find anyone who could 
tell me why. The two warfares were conducted by different 
weapons, and had to be countered by entirely different methods. 
It was not the High Sea Fleet that kept our Grand Fleet from 
approaching the enemy’s coast to bombard his submarine bases, 
as some people have said; it was his mines and submarines 
that prevented our fleet from nearing his territorial waters. 
If it had been possible to have approached the enemy’s shore 
to bombard his bases and by so doing make the High Sea 
Fleet come out to fight, there is no question that either of the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet would have gladly 
done so. That they did not do so was from the very simple 
fact that they would have suffered disastrous losses from mines 
and submarines, and the High Sea Fleet would have remained 
in Kiel Harbour chuckling with joy. It must always be 
remembered that the Grand Fleet was for the sole purpose 
of keeping the surface of the sea clear of the enemy’s ships, 
though available at all times for our vessels. ‘This accomplish 
ment had already been completed, and there was nothing mori 
for it to do but to see that it was not upset. The other vessel# 
of the Navy had to tackle the underwater question, W hich, 
though not so serious, was more difficult to solve, because ‘t 
was a modern problem which had not the advantage of having 
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been tackled by our predecessors. Serious as was the sub- 
marihe attack on our commerce and communications, it was 
nothing to what would have taken place had the enemy 
defeated the Grand Fleet, and so let loose its cruisers on our 
trade routes. The extra range of vision, speed, and size of the 
surface cruiser gives it an enormous advantage in commerce 
destruction over the submarine in its present stage of develop- 
ment. No doubt the future holds many things for us, but 
we must be quite certain that the underwater vessel is going 
to carry us to the land of our desire before we step out of our 
old ship and deliberately blow a hole in its bottom. As to the 
vexed question of making a turn when attacked by submarines, 
experiments have shown that the hits are in the following 
proportion: Turning towards the enemy, sixty hits received; 
not turning, forty hits received; turning away, two hits 
received. This evidence shows that the Grand Fleet would 
have been practically destroyed if it had acted otherwise than 
it did. The enemy cruisers then would have had the freedom 
of the seas, and the Allies would have lost the war.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Mark Kerr, Vice-Admiral. 
16 Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 





[To tHe Epitor or tus “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—May I crave the hospitality of your columns to correct 
a statement of facts in your article on the Jutland dispatches 
of December 25th? You state that ‘“ Lord Jellicoe brought his 
battleships into action in six parallel divisions of four ships 
each. On his right was Lord Beatty with the battle cruisers, 
and the Germans were to the right of Lord Beatty.” Actually, 
seven minutes before Lord Jellicoe commenced deployment, 
the ‘ Lion,’ Lord Beatty’s flagship, was ahead and a little to 
the left of Lord Jellicoe’s right-hand division. Lord Beatty 
was steaming at twenty-five knots from right to left across the 
front of the battle fleet, and the enemy was beyond Lord 
Beatty, steering approximately a parallel course. Under 
these conditions for Lord Jellicoe to have deployed on the 
starboard column might indeed have heen the quickest way 
to “close the enemy,” but the ‘ Marlborough’s’ two foremost 
turrets—four guns—would alone have come into action against 
the entire broadside of the German High Seas Fleet, every 
succeeding British battleship would have been masked by her 
next ahead, and unable to fire a shot until that next ahead 
were sunk. In other words, “ Lord Jellicoe’s 'T would have 
been crossed,” and the head of the line would have been 
crumpled. By deploying on the port wing, just the vital five 
miles further to the eastward, Lord Jellicoe brought the whole 
of the British Fleet’s broadside to bear on the leading ship 
of the Germans as she steered easterly, thus reversing the 
roles. It was under these circumstances that the ‘ Lutzow’ 
was sunk, the ‘Seydlitz’ crawled home to sink in the Jade 
river next forenoon, and the remainder of the German battle 
cruisers (the head of their line) were placed hors de combat 
for three months, with triflaag injuries to the British battle- 
ships In addition, Lord Jellicoe, at the completion of his 
deployment, had placed the Grand Fieet between Germany 
and von Scheer. That this deployment was faultless is now 
universally admitted, whatever view may be taken as to the 
turn away, about which opinions will probably differ for all 
time. But these opinions must be arrived at by careful study, 
and not by a mere gesture of contempt for so-called “ stereo- 
typed plans.” We can be wise, even after the event, by study 
enly. We can only hope to be wise before the event by yet 
more study. If the offensive spirit can only be kept alive by 
a rigorous suppression of all such study of tactics and strategy 
—if the meeiing of all the flag officers of a fleet round the 
tactical hoard of the flagship, supplemented by battle exercises 
at sea, the better to elucidate the best counters to possible 
enemy moves, is to be referred to as “‘ such plans as are made 
in ofices and kept in desks” and ignored on that account— 
then, indeed, we had better entrust the safe keeping of the 
Fleet to such slap-dash enthusiasts as would endeavour to win 
a game of chess by taking any available piece on the board 
regardless of their opponent’s next move. 

“The offensive” as a strategy at sea no more betokens 
blind bald-headed hussar charges on the part of the main 
hody than it does on shore. Arownd this crude conception is 
built up a considerable modifying edifice of highly technical 
and practical lore, which it takes some few men a lifetime to 
learn, and which very many men never achieve. To few only 
is the wisdom vouchsafed by patient study and long practice, 
which enables them to say just where the offensive ceases to 
be sound and hecomes unsound. In a case where a particular 
advocated action lies very near the dividing line, surely 
uninstrneted opinion, and even the opinion of thoae instructed, 
indeed, but not to the uttermost, would be well advised to be 
guided by the wisdom of the few who have achieved. Of 
these, Lord Jellicoe is the only one who has commanded a 
modern battle fleet in action.—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. 





MORE OLD PAPERS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In one of his interesting articles under the above heading 
Sir Evelyn Grant-Duff, in your issue of January Ist, says: 
“It is a curious thing that, so far as I know, we possess no 
authoritative history in English of the first Carlist War (1833- 
1840). It is all the more strange as a British Legion under 
Sir De Lacy Evans fought magnificently on the Cristino side, 
and Northern Spain is full of their graves.” There were alco 
British Commissioners with the Cristino armies. May I refer 
him to The English in Spain; or the story of the war of suc- 
cesion between 1834 and 1840, compiled from reports, &c., of 
Generals W. Wylde, Sir Collingwood Dickson, W. H. Askwith, 
Colonels Lacy, Colquhoun, Michell, and Major Turner, R.A., 
and Colonels Alderson, Du Plat, and Lynn, R.E., Commis- 
sioners with Queen Isabella’s armies, by Maior Vrancis 
Duncan, R.A., M.P., with illustrations by Lieut.-General 
W. H. Askwith, R.A. (John Murray, 1877)? This book gives 
some account of the war, Zumalacarregui being often men- 
tioned. A collection of Spanish books on the period was given 
some years ago by me to the London Library. My father, 
then Military Attaché to H.B.M.’s Legation, was wounded in 
the war, his life being saved by a Prayer Book in his left 
breast-pocket, and le also had a horse shot under him. 

The cruelties practised by both sides seem to have been 
terrible, but Major Duncan states (at p. 319) that “in leaving 
the narratives of English Commissioners in Spain one rises 
with a strong sense of the courage, endurance, farsightedness, 
and censcientious truthfulness which animated them all, and 
every Englishman must rejoice that his countrymen were of 
service to the cause of humanity as well as that of constitu- 
tional liberty in Spain. Their... counsel and advice, their 
great tact and unselfishness, endeared them to the Spaniards, 
and although there have been more brilliant pages of th 
history of the English in Spain than that now treated, there 
are none recording a more pleasing instance of that 
characteristic ot English officers—the quiet and thorough per- 
formance of duty for duty’s sake.” The Spanish feeling was 
reciprocated. My father lived to a great age, but to the end 
of his life thought no country, except his own, more charming 
than Spain, no people more attractive than the Spaniards, 
even though General Cabrera had put a price upon his head. 
I am, Sir, &e., ASKWITH. 

5 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 3. 





[To tHE Epitcr or tHe “ SprctaTor.’’] 


Strr,—Sir Evelyn Grant-Duff asks: “ What might have 
happened if Stonewall Jackson had lived, and been at Lee's 
right hand on that fatal third day at Gettysburg?” Were is 


Lee’s answer: “If I had had Jackson at Gettysburg, as far as 

human reason can see, I should have won a great victory.”’— 

(General Lee, Man and Soldier. 'T. Nelson. Pp. 1909, 190.)\—T 

am, Sir, &ce., H. Geratp Suytae. 
East Sussex Club, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





“ILLEGAL GOVERNMENT” AND THE 


{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 


REMEDY. 


Sir,—With reference to your striking article under the above 
title, will you allow me to quote a few from the 
“ thesis” presented to the second Congress of the Communist 
International held at Moscow in July, a thesis since adopted 
by most of the Communist organizations in this country? The 
Moscow International, as you know, supports revolutionary 
action through Parliament and other elected bodies, in con- 
trast to certain Communist sections, which prefer an 
“abstentionist ” policy. Leninite Communists may there- 
fore stand for Parliament and he elected. What follows? To 
quote the thesis :— 


clauses 


“A Communist delegate, by decision of the Centra] Com- 
mittee, is bound to combine lawiul with illegal work. The 
Communist members shall make all their parliamentary work 
dependent on the work of the Party outside Parliament. Each 
Communist member must remember that he is not a ‘ legis- 
lator,’ who is bound to seek agreement with the other legis- 
lators, but an agitwtor of the Party, detailed into the enemy's 
camp in order to carry out the orders of the Party there. The 
Communist member is answerable, not to the dispersed mass 
of his constituents, but to his own Communist Party—whether 
lawful or illegal.” 

The whole thesis is full of interest and shows the Machiavel- 
lian ingenuity with which Constitutional Government is to be 
undermined from within, as well as assailed from without. 

The danger of the present situation lies in the fact that 
behind the revolutionary talkers there are clever organizers, 
often with foreign money in their control, who are doing all 


they can to stir up those who are suffering—such as the many 


unfortunate unemployed—in the hope that some disturbance 
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such as that which has just taken place at Islington may be 
as a spark to the fires of revolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reaisatp Witsoy, General Secretary. 
The British Empire Union, 346 Strand, W.C. 2. 
{fe tHe Epiron or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Siz,—In your leading article, at the close of an estimate of 
what you believe will happen in the future, you write: 
“These are not the vaticinations of a latter-day Cassandra, 
but plain facts drawn from revolutionary experience.” In 
writing thus you do injustice to the daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, for your “ plain facts’”’ cannot more strongly contain 
the quality of truth than the vaticinations (prophecies) of 
Cassandra, upon whom was bestowed the gift of prophecy by 
Apollo. After bestowal, the god, in tho bitter anger of disap- 
pointed desire, ordained that none should believe the 
prophecies. So it came to pass, when Cassandra predicted to 
the Trojans the ruin which threatened them, they believed her 
Whether your “plain facts” are destined to fall on 
unbelieving ears no man can say. God grant they may not. 
In conclusion may I, as an appreciative reader of the 
Spectator for over thirty years, be permitted to express a 
pious hope that the latter-day Cassandra, for such in truth 
you are, may escape a tragic end at the hands of some latter- 
day Clytemnestra!—I am, Sir, &e., Cuaries S. Hocxin. 
15 Prospect Park, Exeter. 


not. 





LANDIORDS’ GRIEVANCES. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sin,—I think that the utmost publicity should be given to one 
aspect of the Increase of Rent and Mortgages Act, 1920, by 
which the unfortunate landlord is deprived of part of the 
—wretchedly inadequate as it is—granted to him by that 

and under Act, Increase of Rates 
5 It was enacted that any increase of rates was to be 
paid by the tenant whose tenancy had expired, and a certain 
period was fixed (now a week), when, after the notice had heen 
reecived, the increase claimed by the landlord became Icgally 


the preceding 





due. 

What actually the Rates Demand Note sent 
out by the collector does not come to hand until several weeks 
ifter the beginning of the quarter for which it is payable. If 
instead of quarterly payments are required it is 
” seven or even eight weeks to elapse before 
This means that the landlord if, as 


happens is this: 


t 

half-yearly 
not uncommon {¢ 
such notices are received. 


in iay case, he is so unfortunate as to own two houses in 
separate boroughs having respectively these two methods of 


rate collection in operation, must lose from five to six weeks 
at least of the due from the tenants, 
and must pay it out of his own pocket. As a matter of fact, I 
only get the increase of rates for my house in Paddington for 
two weeks this quarter, and for my house in Kensington from 
December 12th. 

The muddle-headness of committee 
appointed by the Government raises inevitably the question 
whether the men who sit on them are deliberately selected for 
their lack of capacity, experience, and common sense. Here is 
an Act expressly declaring that in fairness the tenant should 
pay the increase of rates, and yet, when through the fault of 
the authorities the landlord cannot legally secure the advan- 
tage of the Act, it is decided that the person upon whom the Act 
provides the charge should fall is not to pay; but that the 
one that it considers should not pay—must! But this is not all. 
Last year landlords received belated notice that an extra rate 
had been suddenly imposed, and that it had been made retro- 
spective, dating from the last quarter! The consequence was 
that the landlerd had to pay the whole of this out ef his own 
pocket. 

Meanwhile, following the lead of the Government, the munici- 
palities raise the wages and salaries of their officials without 

t that those who nay these incr 
the way in which their money is spent. 


increase of rates 


extraordinary every 





reference to the fac eases have 


often no knowledge of 





The officials have no incentive for economy—as it does not 
touch their pockets to the same extent. It seems to me thai 
increases of salaries should only be granted after a referendum 
to the ratepayers. As things are now, it has become a seandal 
and scarcely distinguishable from rank corruption.—I am, 
Sir, &., Enecar H. S. Barnes-Austin. 
1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
IRISH 





IFUBLICAN LEADERS AS HOSTAGES. 


{To tHe Eprror or THe “ SPectaTor.’’] 





Siz,—Referring to this subject as dealt with in ‘ News of the 
é December 25th I am 


travelling in 





paragraphs in issue of 


informed that 


your 
these 





when 


' 
hostages 





m iry lorries in “ambush” areas are kindly treated by 
the good-natured British “Tommies.” As an illustration of 
this, it often happens that these prisoners are plied en route 
with chocolates and cigarettes to an injudicious extent having 





regard to the swinging of the lorry! -So far as I can ascertain, 
there is no hostility felt for the British soldier in Ireland on 
the part of the people. The disagreeable duty of searching 
premises for arms, &c., is usually performed with courtesy 
and good humour. An officer recently informed me that on 
several occasions he has been served with a cup of tea by the 
good woman of the house in which his men were rummaging, 
but he was always polite. To my own knowledge there is 
usually a general fecling of regret on the removal of the 
military from towns in which they have been stationed, not 
altogether due to the pecuniary loss thereby involved.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Tipperary Resipent. 





THE PASSPORT SYSTEM AND ITS REFORM. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “‘ Specraror.’’] 

Str,—Very emphatic strictures have lately appeared in the 
Press on the passport system in general, and in particular on 
the inconveniences sufiered by travellers in obtaining risas on 
wholly unnecessary occasions, but no official views appear to 
have been expressed on the system as a whole. Undoubtedly 
much inconvenience is occasioned; what the system requires, 
however, is the applicaiion of more stringent conditions 
governing the issue of the passport in the first instance. 
Under such circumstances the petty annoyances and incon- 
veniences complained of would cease to exist, for the necessily 
for visas—except for journeys to foreign countries—would 
entirely disappear. A passport is defined as an official 
authentication of the nationality, identity, 
character, but in many cases tho passport belies its definition. 
Granted that it conforms to its definition as to nationality, 
but does a passport as at present issued establish the holder’s 
identity and character? It does not, and in view of every 
country’s right to control its own immigration the admitted 
deficiency in the system in these respects is directly respon- 
sible for the resentment, now so freely expressed, at a con- 
tinuation of war-time restrictions imposed on holders of pa 
ports. 

Official contact with the travelling public forces one 
conclusion that some standardization of the system is becoming 
essential. he form of passport and the procedure connected 
with its issue vary with each and every Government. The 
whole system lends itself to serious abuse, the emigration of 
undesirables is facilitated, and the advantages which it would 
otherwise confer on traveller and official alike are to a great 
extent nullified. Within the last generation, and particularly 
the last six years, a marked change has taken place in the 
character of immigration, and a greater appreciation of 
importance is evidenced in the more stringent restrictions 
brought into overation in almost all civilized countries otf 
the world, and the fact cannot be overlooked that the disper-al 
of tl late belligerents is being attended by increased emigra- 
tion of undesirables. 

Enforcement of the restrictions imposed cn 
necessarily entails expenditure to the Governments concerned, 
but an effective administration of the law is impossible for 
the reasons that it is out of the question—in the absence o 
a connected system of identification—to establish the identity 
and antecedents of any person, whether ho be the possessor 
of a passport or not, and it is impracticable to conduci 
inquiries into the antecedents of immigrants from overseas 
owing to the expenditure and delays incurred, similarly in 
regard to inter-territorial immigrants, unless the identity « 


holder’s and 


lo the 
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such persons is established. In many instances persons holding 
passports have been proved by finger-prints to be prohil 





immigrants to the territories they sought {to enter. 
apparent, therefore, that safeguards are necessary to prevent 
authorities being deceived, and undesirables acquiring pas-:- 
ports to facilitate their emigration or passage to a state to 
which they are prohibited immigrants, and in which there is 
every likelihood of their becoming public charges. 

As to the impracticability of conducting overseas and int 


‘ 


territorial inquiries, it will be appreciated that the exten 


inquiries necessary—in the absence of positive estabilishmen! 
of identity—entail considerable expense and labour, and in 
most cases are attended with abortive result. Mor 


immigrants may be proju- 
identities heing confused with those of suspecied 
undesirables, through the 

their identification. How, then, is it possible to establ: 

identity and antecedents of an immigrant, whether from over- 
seas or And how is it possible to ensure the 
issue of passports to bona fide and desirable persons? A seiu- 


llow? y Hervoce 
iolMowing sugy 


experienc 
dic 


. proves the bona fides of 
ed by their i 
absence of means 


again the 


otherwise? 


tion of these difficulties will be found in the 
Tho is an intending 
should be based on finger-print identification, an official cerli- 
ficate heing required from the office of issue that the holder, 
so far as can be ascertained, has no criminal 

immigrant, The evidence in support otf 
be based on the circulation of the 


tions, sue of a passport to emigrant 





’ ,a 
record and is 





otherwise a desirable 


uch a certificate 
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applicant’s finger-print impressions to such bureaux as may 
be considered necessary under the circumstances. 

If inter-territorial immigrants were required to conform to 
B passport system for purposes of migration, the same condi- 
tions should be applied, and any expenditure incurred through 
the dssue of such passports should be a charge to the persons 
concerned. If such conditions of issue were adopted many 
pf the abuses at present existing would be eliminated. The 
system, as it now stands, cannot be efficiently applied in that 
it lends itself to impersonation and fraud; declarations are 
taken by competent persons and certificates given as to the 
bona fides of applicants for passports whose antecedents are 
not proven; passports are issued to undesirables under 
Government authority, but they establish neither the identity 
of the holder nor his bona fides, and endorsements and visas 
are made on passports which are as unnecessary as they are 
vague and misleading.—I am, Sir, &c., ConsvULAR. 





VICTOR HORSLEY MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—We are appealing for contributions to found a scholar- 
ship or a lecture in memory of Sir Victor Horsley. This 
appeal has been long delayed, but the delay has not lessened 
the debt of gratitude which is owing to him. Those of us who 
knew him in 1884-1890 will never forget the effect of his dis- 
coveries in the physiology and surgery of the central nervous 


system; in the physiology of the thyroid gland and the treat-° 


ment of myxoedema and sporadic cretinism, and all that he 
did for the prevention and stamping out of rabies, By the 
time he was thirty his authority was recognized not only in 
this country but in all countries. Few men have done so much 
for the advancement of surgery. Moreover, he worked hard, 
and with success, to improve the position of his profession and 
to strengthen its administrative affairs, especially to defend 
its less fortunate members against all attempts to cheapen or 
exploit them. He was always longing to draw his profession 
closer together, and to make it a finer and more efficient 
instrument for the service of the State. 

But he could not rest content with science and practice. He 
gave himself to measures of reform; to the welfare of women 
and children, to the fight against drink, and to the cause of 
female suffrage. Over questions hotly disputed he often spoke 
with excessive vehemence, and suffered for it. But he cared 
passionately to serve his country, and he died in its service. 
If a lecture be founded in memory of him, it probably will 
not be restricted to physiology and surgery, but will include 
other subjects which greatly interested him. If only each 
patient whose life he saved were to contribute to our fund, 
according to their means, we should have all the money that 
we require and more. Contributions may be sent to either of 
the Hon. Treasurers, Sir Frederick Mott, K.B.E., F.R.S., 
25 Nottingham Place, W. 1, and Dr. Howard Tooth, C.B., 
3.M.G., 34 Harley Street, W. 1, or may be paid to the Victor 
Horsley Memorial Account, at London County, Westminster, 
and Parr’s Bank, Hanover Square Branch, W. 1.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

Antnony A. Bow .py. 
Epwarp J. DomviLte. 
W. Arsvtrunor Lane. 
SrepHen Pacer. 

E. Suarrey-Scuarer. 





LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 
(To vHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—As an American reader may I make one or two comments 
on the editorial and book review on the subject of lynching 
appearing in your issue of November 27, and apparenily 
written, if not by one, by two gentlemen who have temporarily 
lost their heads? No treatment of the subject is complete 
which fails to note that the victims of lynching are not con- 
fined to the negro race. The horrible case of Leo Frank in 
the State of Georgia a few years ago, lynched with extra- 
ordinary brutality, was that of a white man killed in revenge 
for the murder, proved by circumstantial evidence, of a white 
woman. No treatment of the subject is of value that omits all 
mention of the determined, and in a great measure successful, 
efforts of the officers of the law in the protection of prisoners 
(before and after trial) from mob violence, nor should it be 
forgotten that the territory in which lynchings sometimes 
occur constitutes approximately one-third of the continental 
United States, and that the difficulties of communication, 
sparseness of population, and living conditions generally are 
such that an English reader can hardly visualize the back- 
ground. Much of our Mexican frontier, for example, has been 


virtually under military occupation during the last decade. 
No treatment of the subject is complete which fails to mention 
that the Republican Party, which has just been returned to 





power by the greatest majorities in the history of the country, 
had in its party platform a strong anti-lynching plank. 

A casual reader of the review of Mr. Graham’s book would 
certainly carry away the idea that lynching in the United 
States was in some way the result of the presence of the negro 
race in this country. This is not the case. Lynching, which ig 
decreasing both absolutely and in proportion to population, 
is an unofficial administration of justice—it is the direct 
result of inefficient administration. White Americans, white 
aliens, black Americans, Mexicans, Chinese, and European 
aliens have at various times been the victims. As general 
conditions improve lynching tends to decrease, The suggestion 
of turning the States of Mississippi and Alabama into negro 
reservations is so fantastic that you would have much diffi- 
culty in getting Americans to treat it seriously. What of the 
white residents? Are they to be exiled from their homes? 
The constitution of the United States would have to be made 
over. And how are you going to force the black residents into 
the negro reservations? At the point of the bayonet? Our 
fundamental law does not allow any such attempt. The simple 
truth is that all classes of American citizens of both races 
have learned a good deal more common sense in the last three 
years than in any three for a long time before, and on the 
whole they are co-operating hetter than for many years. Mr, 
Graham went through a lane of bitter memories in following 
Sherman’s march to the sea. No wonder he found horrible 
shadows and spectral echoes along that route.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Metropolitan Club, Washington, D.C. Caavycey Wacrerr. 

{It is difficult to reconcile our corregpondent’s excuse for 
lynching—that it is the “direct result of inefficient administra- 
tion ”’—with his statement that the law is efficient enough to 
have to its credit “determined, and in a great measure sue- 
cessful, efforts in the protection of prisoners.”—Ep. Spec tator.] 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
RULE ACT. 
(To tHE Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—The Home Rule Bill as introduced provided that both 
Northern and Southern Irish Parliaments (then single-chamber 
bodies) should be elected by P.R. This clause, though attacked, 
has remained part of the new Act, and an important extension 
of the use of P.R. has been introduced. Senates have heen 
established for both Parliaments, and P.R. has been adopted as 
the method of election in every constituency electing four or 
more Senators. This means that probably all the members of 
the Northern Senate, and 40 out of 44 elected members of the 
Southern Senate, will be chosen by P.R. These decisions are 
significant of the great progress of P.R. in this country. They 
are completely in accordance with recent Acts giving legal 
sanction to the following applications of the principle of fair 
representation: (1) Members of the House of Commons repre- 


IN THE HOMB 


senting Universities; (2) Education Authorities throughout 
Scotland; (3) all local authorities in Ireland; (4) a few con- 


stituencies electing members to the new Indian Legislatures; 
and it might further be added that the Government has pro- 
posed P.R. for both Houses of Parliament under the 
Constitution for Malta. 


hew 


The Ulster Unionist Members of Parliament have declared 
their intention to eliminate P.R. from the election of the 
Northern House of Commons as soon as they have the power, 
i.e., after three years. In view of this threat, 
made by minority parties to ensure the application of P.R. for 
at least two General Elections in Ireland. The efforts were 
unsuccessful, but as statements have been made that P.R. was 
a failure in local elections in Ulster, the 
Ulster should be stated. Far from being a 
Ulster did all that was claimed for it. 
tion the representation secured has corresponded in the fairest 
possible way with the votes cast, and it has given representa- 
tion to minorities in wards where, under any other method of 
election, their voices would have been absolutely stifled. For 
example, in Belfast the Unionist minority in the Roman 
Catholic Falls division obtained representation, and in each 
ward where Unionists were in a majority, Sinn Fein or 
Nationalist or Labour secured representatives. It is for 
minorities to say whether a system treats them fairly, and it 
is significant that the three above-named minority parties in 
Unionist Ulster are all in favour of P.R. as a system which 
guarantees them, not as an act of grace, but of right, the repre- 
sentation to which their votes entitle them. P.R. should act 
be confined to Ireland. Fair representation is essential to the 
stability and authority of the Imperial Parliament, and every 
effort should be made to press the Government to introduce 
V.R. in time for the next General Election. For, without P.2, 
there can be no guarantee that the House of Commons will 
reflect the wishes of those who go to the poll.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Jonn H. Humpseeys, 
Secretary, Lhe Proportional Representation Society. 
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THE PLUMAGE BILL: AN APPEAL. 

{To THE Epitor or THs “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—It is superfluous to point out how great have been the 
services of the Spectator to a righteous and most urgently 
needed reform—the Plumage Bill. The part it has played in 
the campaign of last year has been very prominent, and 
accordingly I am taking the liberty of asking its readers to 
help the Plumage Bill Group to continue the fight this year, 
for it was not lack of vigilance and initiative which filched the 
victory from us at the last moment. Some readers may object 
that a time so anxious as the present is not one for pressing 
a Plumage Bill. Will you allow me to point out in the first 
place that further delay must mean the ultimate extinction 
of one of the most beautiful and most useful forms of animal 
life in the world, and in the second that if continued agitation 
can induce the Government, who have repeatedly declared 
their sympathy with this cause, to bring in their own Bill, it 
would take very little time? Barefaced obstruction has been 
the cause of delay in passing this terribly overdue measure. 
It will interest readers to know that we have been lately 
organizing a petition of M.P.s to the Government to bring in 
a Bill as soon as possible, and that the response among all 
sections of the House has been gratifying far beyond our 
expectations. The M.P.s realize well enough that the Plumage 
Bill cannot wait. 

I would like to say a few last words concerning the credentials 
of the Plumage Bill Group, which was founded after my original 
appeal in the Spectator in the autumn of 1919. It has depended 
exclusively upon public funds for its enterprises; the work of 
its members and executive is voluntary; its President is Sir 
Charles Hobhouse, who introduced the 1914 Bill; and among 
its Vice-Presidents are Lord Buckmaster, Sir Harry Johnston, 
the Earl of Lonsdale, Mr. W. P. Pycraft, of the British Museum 
(Natural History), and the Regius Professor of Natural History 
in Aberdeen University, for this cause is quite independent of 
political parties and divisions, and rallies men and women of 
all shades of opinion under its banner. A_ statement of the 
activities pursued in 1920 is in the printer’s hands for all who 
care to ask to see it, and the Group has been upheld and sup- 
ported throughout by the R.S.V.C.A. Cheques should be sent 


to Mrs. Reginald McKenna, 36 Smith Square, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, the Hon. Treasurer, in place of Lieut.-Colonel 
Swinburne, the former Hon, Treasurer, whom illness has 


compelled to abandon his‘devoted work on behalf of the Group. 
—We are, Sir, &e., 
H. J. 
WILLoUGHBY 


MASsINGHAM, 
Dewar, Hon. Sec. 
(Plumage Bill Group). 


8 Kenilworth Court, Putney, S.W. 15. 


VILLAGE CLUBS. 


(To THe Eptror or THE “ SPECTATOR."’ 
Sir,—Lord Latymer has, I fear, misunderstood my letter. 
The subject of it was not a “certain men’s club,” but was 


meant to show what is heing done in a small parish to brighten 
the lives of the The men’s club is only one of 
several societies which have found a home in the village room. 
This room was a gift to the community, but having once been 
handed over to a body of trustees the committee of manage- 
ment which was subsequently appointed has become entirely 


villagers. 


responsible for its running and maintenance, and for the 
appointment of a non-resident caretaker (in our case it is a 
woman, and let me say that the lines on which the building 
is run are the most economical consistent with comfort), so 


that there is no question of its being a “ charity affair.” The 
Managing committee is composed of members of the men’s 
club, women’s institute, and parish council, and now it has 
been decided to include the football and cricket clubs as well, 
in order to be thoroughly representative of the whole of our 
little community. Our men’s club, therefore, Lord 
Latymer will see, quite a different one to the kind he writes 
about. It merely, in common with other organizations, finds 
a home in the village room where members meet nightly, and 
for which privilege they pay a small sum, which includes 
firing and lighting. 


is, as 


As to the “Pussyfoot” accusation, it may interest your 
readers to know our reasons for merely selling “ soft” drinks. 
Our village is a very small one in one of the Eastern counties, 
and boasting the proud distinction of having but one public- 
house. For various reasons we should not like to enter into 
competition with it, but, above all, as our hall is primarily 
intended to be the local centre of village life, uniting all the 
adult inhabitants, and is used for so many different purposes 
and not merely by the men’s club, it would greatly complicate 
matters, as well as increase expenses, to take out a licence 


without adding materially to the comfort or pleasure of its 





be 





users, especially as on all social occasions light refreshmenty 
are served in addition to “soft” drinks. I trust I have now 
made it quite clear to Lord Latymer, and any others of your 
readers who may have misunderstood me, that beyond the 
village hall having been a gift to the parish, the people to 
whom it has been given are in no way indebted to any charit- 
able enterprise, but take the keenest pride in running and 
maintaining it entirely themselves.—I am, Sir, &., F.W. 





COLOUR IN OUR STREETS. 
(To THE Epitor or tHE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—May I remind you that in my lecture, “Art and the 
City,” for the London Society, at the Royal Society of Arts 
last year, I laid great stress upon the point of Lady Cave’s 
letter in your issue of January 1st, and all the daily papers 
accused me of being a Yankee blusterer who did not like the 
colour of London bricks? By thus misinterpreting my plea 
for colour in this city wherein I was born they lost the whole 
point of my discussion. Not so the Architect, in which I was 
rightly reported. I sympathize with Lady Cave, for I live on 
the main road to Richmond, and no one who passes that way 
can claim that the examples of brick-building which deface 
the roadsides are in the tradition which made English brick- 
word loved by artists. Only to-day I was bemoaning the 
depression of our streets (outside the centre of London), and 
as 1 walked along from Hammersmith towards Richmond I 
felt that if only the houses could be uniformly washed over 
with white or any more suitable colour, and the paint-work 
be black or a good green, that the dreadful monotony of all 
those streets would disappear. I have lived in a British colony 
where the houses were washed pink and the paint done in 
green, and I have seen an English village which is all black 
and white. Will no one back up Lady Cave’s plea for colour? 
—I am, Sir, &e., AMELIA DerFRiEs. 


EVENTS. 


** SpectaTor.’’] 


TWO THEATRICAL 
{To tHE EpiTor oF THE 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to two events, 
both of interest to amateurs of the theatre’ ‘The first is The 
Beggar’s Opera Bali in aid of the British Drama League. It 
is to take place at the Hyde Park Hotel on next Friday, 
January 14th. It is to be a fancy dress bal masqué, and at 
midnight Captain Macheath and his ladies will dance and sing. 

The objects of the League are known. Briefly, they are to 
coordinate and assist the theatrical efforts ef such bodies as 
the Workers’ Educational Association, Co-operative Holidays 
Association, &c., by providing lecturers, lending plays, sending 
out producers and so forth. The League is also always in 
touch with the Actors’ Association, the ‘body which representa 
the professional actor. 

The ball 


actresses, many 


actors and 
in their 
Fagan, 10 iKing 
the 


is being helped by a great many 
of whom have promised to 
stage costumes. Tickets can be had of Mrs. 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. The second 
O.U.D.8S.’s production of Antony and Cleopatra this term. It 
promises to be in many ways an interesting performance. Mr. 
Gordon Aldin (Brasenose) supplies tickets, and will give all 
particulars as to dates, &c.—I am, Sir, Xc., Tarn. 


come 


event 1s 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
(To EpiTor THE * § TATOR.’’] 
Sir,—January seems perhaps hardly the month 
thinks of holidays, but we are venturing to hope that some of 
your readers will help us to continue a piece of work which 
has been of the utmost value in the past, and which is now, 
with higher running expenses, having a great struggle to exist. 
The Bainbridge Home Seaford, thanks to the great 
generosity of Mr. Darell, has been at the disposal of the 
National Organization of Girls’ Clubs for several years, and 
has proved an absolutely lifesaving institution to the many 
girls who during the war spent one recuperative week there, 
and returned with fresh vigour to their munition work. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS. 





THE OF 


when one 


at 


Over 1,600 holidays have been arranged during the last three 
years. Now, mens sana in corpore sano is perhaps the greatest 
need of our country, and the working girls have little oppor- 
tunity of this excepting through such education as their clubs 
provide, and the health which a holiday at the Bainbridge 
Home will restore. Will some are keen on an 
educated, healthy, and happy democracy help us to collect the 
£300 for which now in sore straits, and which will 
enable numbers of girls to recover from the dreariness of 
unemployment and the aftermath of the war? Donations, 
however small, will be most gratefully acknowledged if sent t¢ 
the Secretary, N.O.G.C., 16 Gordon Square, W.C.—I am, Sif 
&e., GiwenvoLeN Pret, Hon. Sec. 

22 Launceston Place, W. 8. 


readers who 
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THE AMERICAN FOLK-SONG. 

[To rue Epiror or = “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The interesting article on “The American Folk-Song - 
in the Spectator of December 25th referred to the similarity 
of sentiment in the poem “The Dog-Drivers” to that of come 
of Mr. Kipling’s ballads. But the author of the article did not 
mention a parallelism, which is not one of sentiment only, 
but of actual words. The last two lines of the fourth verse 
of “ The Dog-Drivers” run thus :— 


“ For all the laws of God or man 
Stop south of Fifty-three.” 


In Mr. Kipling’s “ Rhyme of the Three Sealers” the following 
Jines occur :— 


“A dog-toothed laugh laughed Reuben Paine, and bared his 
flenching-knife 
*Yea, skin for skin, and all that he hath, a man will give 
for his life; 
But I’ve six thousand skins below, and Yeddo Port to see, 
And there’s never a law of God or man runs north of Fifty- 
three.’ ” 


=I am, Sir, &., J. R. H. 





“JOSEF HOLBROOKE AND HIS WORK.” 
(To tHe Epitor or rue “ Specraton.”) 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Holbrooke’s letter in your issue of 
December 25th last, I should like to point out that the three 
assertions that I made in my book to the effect that he was no 
admirer of Shakespeare, that he did not respond to Johann 
Sebastian Bach, and that he was a great admirer of Ernest 
Newman, the musical critic, appear in a diary that he lent me 
to assist in compiling a chapter on his career. The opinions 
there formulated may not be the same that he now holds, 
but I would refer him to his own diary to prove that I have 
his own authority for the assertions. Mr. Holbrooke’s letter 
is also rather misleading on another point, for, though much 
of my book was written several years ago (not ten, as he states, 
however), at least one-third of it dates back only two years.— 
lam, Sir, &., GeorGe Lowe. 





HEDGEHOGS AND BARN-OWILS. 
(To THe Eprror oF tHe “‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—My first acquaintance with a hedgehog’s grunt at nigh! 
was an alarming one. I was sure my burglar had turned up 
at last, and, worse still, that he was taken with a fit below 
my window. Stertorous breathings-out came from the lawn. 
When I recovered my presence of mind I leaned out of the 
window in the moonlight, and could see no huddled, helpless 
figure. But when I was accustomed to the dim light I saw a 
squat little beast running zig-zar here and there, stopping 
suddenly to eat, and then going on again. Still the sounds 
went on, and presently from out of the shade of the rose-border 
ambled another little beast. By this time my eye was accus- 
tomed enough to make out the arched back of a hedgehog. 
There is a great difference between the snoring of a barn-owl, 
which is a loud breathing-in, and the breathing-out of a 
hedgehog, which you would not hear except in still weather.— 
I am, Sir, &c., x. 





THE PORCUPINE’S SNORE. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Some years ago I was helping in a nursing home in 
Mussoorie (India). I was on night duty, and as it was very 
hot, and the invalids being asleep or quiet, I sat on the steps 
of the glazed verandah to get the cooler air. To my alarm I 
became aware of stertorous breathing close to me. In front 
was a terrace bright in the moonlight, and there was no cover 
for a person or any large animal. I fled round the rooms to 
make sure my patients were all right, though I was sure the 
sound had not come from any of them. I went back to my 
seat, and presently the heavy laboured breathing began again. 
I had seen a leopard sneaking across the terrace some nights 
before, but this ghostly noise from an unseen source was too 
much for me, and I entrenched myself behind closed doors. 
In the morning I was told it was a poreupine.—I am, Sir, &e, 

Nia Govip Ross. 
Villa le Fontanelle fuori Porla Ovile, Siena. 





“FRUITION.” 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sin,—I wonder if it is too late to rescue the word “fruition ” 
from a like misuse that has befallen the words “ origin,” 
“obnoxious,” “oblivious,” “aggravate,” “fatal.”’ Quite 
lately “fruition” has been used by Mr. Balfour, by Mr. 


Lloyd George, and by the Times as if it meant “ completion,” 
“ maturity,” 


or “attainment of a goal”; and the phrases “ to 





bring something to fruition” or “ to see one’s ideas brought 
to fruition ” are becoming increasingly common. “ Fruition ” 
surely denotes “‘ enjoyment,” and so*is correctly used in the 
Collect for the Epiphany.—I am, Sir, &., 

Denton. T. Hersert Binpiey. 





DE BRY'S “GUNPOWDER PLOT.” 
{To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Would you kindly permit an old reader of your paper to 
inquire through its columns for a rare German work on 
Gunpowder Plot, published by two brothers, J. T. and 
J. I. de Bry, at Frankfort in the year 1606? They are said to 
have been here at the time of the plot. There is no copy 
in the library of the British Museum. The Librarian of the 
Bodleian and the Librarian of the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester, where there are many books of great rarity, have 
kindly informed me that there is no copy in their libraries, 
Perhaps a librarian or other reader may know of a copy to 
which I might for literary purposes be kindly permitted to 
refer.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. M. 








POETRY. 
—— —— 
LUCKY. 
Lucky to live, 
Lucky again 
To have met, and marched 
With the finest men 
(So I believe) 
Earth ever bred 
Since heaven was arched ... 
But they are dead. 


Lucky to love, 
Most lucky to 
Tlave loved, of all 
I might have,—-you 
Whem Time doth prove 
Most tender hearted 
And beautiful 
But we are parted. 
F. W. Harvey. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 


or Articles are signed 


be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient 
publication. 


interest and importance to warrant 
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THE THEATRE. 


eounniilltaeisinsci 
PANTOMIMES. 
I wisn I were a folk-lore expert. If I knew enough to make 
put a moderate case for the theory that Prince Charming was 
really Dionysus, the Dame a fertility goddess, and the Princess 
a Proserpine, I could perhaps sting, say, Miss Jane Harrison 
into proving who they really are—Apollo, Thor, Scaramouch, 
or what not. Dame, Baron, and Prince they certainly are not. 

People say, ‘ Fancy writing a thing like that for children ! 
Or, “ Pantomimes are so spoiled uuw there is hardly any of 
the story left.” And they very properly take their children to 
sce fairy plays instead. The Pantomime is the place for Sir 
James Frazer, not for children. 

For, of course, the boot is on the other leg. In the first place, 
nobody ever “wrote” a pantomime at all in the sense that 
Mr. Galsworthy writes a play or Mr. Hastings Turner writes a 
revue. In the second place, the pantomime was not originally 
in the least intended for children. In the third place, I imagine 
that there is often a good deal more fairy story in the modern 
pantomime than there used to be twenty years ago. Anyhow, 
I take it the fairy tale part is comparatively the self-conscious, 
sophisticated, modern part. 

Incidentally, most fairy tales are strictly expurgated editions 
of folk stories, and in the pantomime we in some sort see them 
reverting to type. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is very cautious about the 
pantomime. It barely mentions a few contributory sources. 
The “‘ unprivileged actors at fairs,” the commedia dell’arte, the 
Tudor and Jacobean dumb shows and mosques. Further back 
than this it does not go at all. But may not St. George and 
Little Devil Doubt and a few Deadly Sins and Cardinal Virtues 
and even miracle play comic characters be represented ? These 
were Christmas pleys, and I can well imagine adapters through 
the ages choosing fairy tales or, earlier, classical legends which 
provided good parts for the traditional characters. 

A definite pantomime as distinct from @ masque, a pantomime 
with a strong commedia dell arte flavour, became popular between 
1720 and 1730. Lewis Theobald produced Harlequin, a Sorcerer 
with the Loves of Pluto and Proserpine, in 1725. Colley Cibber 
wrote pantomime, and Rich (the producer of The Beggar's 
Opera), “himself an inimitable Harlequin,” produced panto- 
mime at his theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The harlequinade 
is, however 2 subject in itself—in our modern pantomime it is 
vestigial and has always been locked away from the native 
British stuff. 

I suspect that our pantomime has not got a very refined sort 
of family tree. It has always been popular in conception and 
in fact. That is why it is, or ought to be, so interesting to Sir 
James Frazer. Intellectuals such as the people who have 
nlways written for the regular theatre are the vehicles of the 
forces of progress, not of tradition. It is the ignorant and even 
the stupid who are the preservers of the past. And so I expect 
there is an unbroken tradition of ineffectually secured trousers, 
wives who beat their husbands ignominiously with a slipper, and 
half-assimilated topical allusions from such plays as The Mar- 
riage of Wit and Wisdom, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Witty and 
Witless, Roister Doister, and so forth, right up to Dick Whitting- 
ton and The Babes in the Wood. Probably at fairs, and among 
amateurs at Christmas there was @ moment when popular 
drama was nothing but snatched-away chairs, high fish and 
praise of beer. Then opera, ballet, and the harlequinade 
civilized it a little when it came to London, and The Loves 
of Pluto and Proserpine came out of a masque and brought 
in the Transformation Scene. But Pantomime was still chiefly 
in the hands of the sort of half actors and half tumblers 
who, besides being maintainers of tradition, kept the letter they 
knew not why and let go the sense. And so it grew ebsurd 
again—a hotch-potch “afterpiece” only “fit for chiidren.’ 
Then it was refreshed once more, not by another classical legend, 
but by a fairy tale. The fairy tales (see Bell’s Theatre) were 
somewhere about the reign of William IV. put into rhyming verse 
which appears to have been thought co satisfactory by every one 
that it was almost universally accepted, and lingers on to this 
day. I went a day or two ago to see a touring company (Mr. 
Sydney Bronsgrove and Mr. Frank Littler) do a Cinderella 
pantomime in the country. There was the couplet version. 
Out it came in all the romantic or tender scenes, that is, the 








Bell’s Theatre scenes, thus outlining one of the constituents of 
the performance with great neatness. It was a little the worse 
for wear. For example :— 

“Prince. Ah! who is here? A peasant girl it seems ! 

Great Scott! it is the maiden of my dreams.” 
I also went to see Cinderella at Covent Garden. In confirmation 
of my theories, the perfectly extraneous comic people, and the 
general, somewhat gratuitous, scheme of scenes, &c., were much 
the same in the two performances. I feel sure, for obvious 
reasons, they must have been unconnected productions, and this 
would be another pointer to a strong central tradition. 

The fact of such a tradition is really obvious. But won't some 
folk-loreist elucidate a few obscure points? Why is the prin- 
cipal boy a girl? Why is therea baron? Why are there always 
about two Lancashire comedians ? Why is it unlucky to say 
the last words till the first night ? Did the couplet fairy play 
ever have a separate existence ? Lastly, is it possible to trace 
any individual characters as against groups—the Prince, 
the Dame, the Baron—back to Jack-in-the-Green and so to 





Balder and Dionysus ? TaRN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Gatety.—The Betrothal 8.0—2.15 


[M. Maeterlinck’s new play produced by Mr. Guew ille Darker -) 








CoLiseumM.— Varieties at , 7.45—2.20 
(Half an hour of Mme. Karsavina pe ing — ry y Rhy mes 
in a setting designed by Mr. Lovat Fraser.] 
AmBassapors.—The White-Headed Boy +. 8.30—2.3 
[An amusing Abbey Theatre Comedy, very well acted.] 
Marcaret Morris THeatre (CHE ome —Jack 
and the Beanstalk ‘ ae 2.45 only 
{Not evolutionary, but wettten for children —see , jeemaliing 
article.] 
‘ 
BOOKS. 
ep 
THE PASSING OF THE NEW FREEDOM.* 


Tue duty of reviewing this book is one exceedingly difficult for 
an Englishman to perform. He wants to be fair to the author, 
and in the case of a man like Mr. Beck, who has done such great 
service to the cause of freedom and humanity, he wants to be 
not only just but sympathetic, and indeed something more than 
sympathetic. He wants, that is, to show his gratitude to the 
man who when England was not only in deadly physical peril, 
but in danger of being misrepresented and misunderstood, 
threw himself into the intellectual fight with magnificent chivalry. 
The war had hardly begun when Mr. Beck brought out his 
Evidence in the Case. The present writer can still remember the 
thrill of delight which he felt when the signal of friendship went 
up from America—the signa! of help and trust and faith. The 
gallant American jurist struck strongly as well as wisely. His 
was no half-hearted help. He wielded neither a dented sword 
nor & museum blunderbuss. He did not wait to see how things 
were going to turn out, or preach theoretic sympathy and 
practical neutrality. He did not try to gain the praise cf 
impartiality by deliberately understating the case in which he 
believed and overstating the case which at heart he knew to be 
in the wrong. Instead he boldly told his countrymen and the 
world generally his true opinion. Starting with a perfectly 
open mind, he had gone into all the evidence of the case, treating 
jt as a just judge would treat it. The conclusion to which he 
came was that the German Government after years of careful 
preparation had forced war upon an unwilling : France, Britain, 
and Russia. 

But though every Englishman with a grain of gratitude in 
his composition has his heart warmed by the name of Mr. Beck, 
the reviewer of his book cannot but feel, as we have said, a great 
deal of difficulty in dealing with it. The bock is an extremely 
keen, able, and merciless attack upon President Wilson and his 
war and peace records. Now, the Spectator has always 
declared that just as Americans have the right to criticize 
Great Britain freely, so we have the right of free criticism on the 
doings of America. But this rule, though it should be in both 
cases applied strictly to acts of State, ought not to be applied to 
the characters and doings of individual public men. If America 
begins to share in our animosities towards certain politicians 

“a we in theirs, the good relations between the two halves of 
the English-speaking race which we desire above all things 
must be gravely imperilled. Two branches of one family closely 
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allied in blood cannot safely take sides in internal family disputes. 
They must observe them, but they must not attempt judgment 
as to whether this or that individual deserves reprobation. 
When, then, we describe and set forth in miniature the nature 
of Mr. Beck’s attack on President Wilson it must be done without 
any attempt on our part to take sides. While passing on Mr. 
Beck’s opinion and letting the public know, as they ought to 
know here that such an attack has been made, we express no 
opinion whatever as to whether it is well-deserved or ill-deserved. 
That it should have been written, however, is a fact which must 
be taken into consideration by those who desire to understand 
American politics. 

Mr. Beck is a Junius with a difference. In spite of the fact 
that Junius was malignant in intent, and Mr. Beck is never 
that, there is more than a touch of that ferocity of attack 
which we associate with the man who stood “the shadow 
of a name.” Again, the age is not one which would tolerate 
Junius’s almost poetic prose rhythms. Mr. Beck is a most 
accomplished writer and able at will to make his words cut like 
a razor or smite like a battle-axe, but he is most careful to 
repress the rhetorician. His main line of attack is against 
President Wilson’s constitutional theories and Governmental 
policies, which he holds will, if accepted, change the whole 
character of American life. In order to make his meaning plain 
he adopts a form for his book which one sees would greatly 
attract the author of The Evidence in the Case. All the same, it 
is one which many people will at first sight declare to be unfair. 
He puts his attack in dramatic form—i.e., in the form of one of 
those imaginary conversations in which Walter Savage Landor 
delighted. The book begins by an imaginary conversation 
between the President, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Baron Makino, the Japanese representative. The scene passes 
in Paris. The place is the Premier’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, and 
the time is January 15th, 1919. Next to this imaginary 
conversation, entitled “The Passing of the New Freedom,” 
follows a very able and eloquent essay on “The Old Freedom.” 
rom this the dramativ and imaginary element is entirely 
banished. ‘Then comes, in Chapter 3, a new imaginary conver- 
sation entitled “ It Might Have Been.” Here the interlocutors 
are M, Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, M. Pichon, 
and Signor Orlando. Chapter 4, entitled “‘ The Apostle of the 
New Freedom,” is a serious study of Mr. Wilson, from which 
again the imaginative and humorous element is banished. 

We shall not quote from the imaginary conversations except 
in one instance, in the final paragraph of this review. We could 
not do so without taking sides. We will merely recommend our 
readers to judge for themselves. Whether correct or incorrect, 
fair or unfair, the conversations are intensely vivid and show a 
memorable power of characterization. In the two essay chapters, 
however, there is so much of essential political wisdom and good 
sense conveyed with an energy and clearness of words worthy 
of Burke that in leaving out of his view one-half of the book 
the reviewer does not in the least embarrass himself. It would 
indeed be an easy task to make a dozen reviews out of the two 
non-dramatic chapters. Mr. Beck is wonderfully happy in 
his quotations. Incidentally he supplies us with several passages 
which illuminate the present time, though written two or even 
four generations ago. lor example, take the following quotation 
from George Washington’s Farewell Address :— 

“ All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all com- 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the 
regular deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental principle and of fatal 
tendency. . . . However combinations or associations of the 
above description may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely in the course of time and things to become potent 
engines by which cunning, ambitious and unprincipled men will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for them- 


selves the reins of government, destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion.” 


Men who thought we could safely ignore the challenge of the 
Council of Direct Action will do well to ponder these words, 
Another very remarkable quotation is one in which Macaulay 
in a private letter to an American criticized the constitution of 
the United States, which he describes as “ All sail and no anchor.” 

Yet another striking quotation is from Herbert Spencer, who 
wrote as follows to an American friend :— 


‘TI believe I wished you God speed in your enterprise, but 
I believe your enterprise is futile. In the United States, as 


here and elsewhere, the movement toward dissolution of existing 
social form and reorganization on a socialistic basis I believe 





to be irresistible. We have bad times before us, and you have 
still more dreadful times before you—civil war, ‘immenso 
bloodshed and eventually military despotism of the severest 
type.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Beck does not give us the date of this 
quotation, but we presume that it must have been some tinic 
jn the eighties. 

These quotations are introduced to show the extreme danger 
which the fabric of the United States has suffered, in the opinion 
of Mr. Beck, from the changes undoubtedly made both in the 
letter and in the spirit by President Wilson. To put it very 
shortly, Mr. Beck has come to the conclusion that America, 
like other countries, is confronted with a new problem, and 
that is “‘to make democracy safe for the world.” We must, 
however, pass on to the main attack on President Wilson. The 
first count in the indictment is that of political levity. Here 
is the passage in question :— 

“During the World War his lightning changes were such 

that the Muse of History will be afflicted with strabismus when 
she vainly tries to reconcile his contradictory and therefore 
self-destructive statements. Proclaiming that America had no 
concern ‘ with the objects and causes of the war,’ and that it 
was not even ‘interested to explore its obscure fountains,’ he 
nevertheless subsequently proclaimed a holy war against 
Germany and characterized the cause of the Allies es that of 
humanity itself. If this were true in 1917, it was not less true 
in 1914. The invasion of Belgium was a wanton challenge to 
Civilization. Mr. Wilson ignored this and never discovered the 
eternal righteousness of the war until Germany had affronted 
him by first using him as a diplomatic catspaw to force a peace 
and then affronted him by an open challenge. Wounded vanity 
and not a holy zeal for the basic principles of Civilization induced 
Mr. Wilson to recommend war to Congress. If the reader has 
any doubt upon this point, let him only read Bernstorff’s My 
Three Years in America, where the whole diplomatic intrigue 
of 1916 is set forth with indubitable evidence. If the cause of 
the Allies were that of America in 1918, it was equally so in 
1914. The moral issues did not change in the first years of the 
conflict. Mr. Wilson not only utilized all his intellectual powers 
in the early days of the war to chloroform the conscience of the 
American people into insensibility ; but, in his Presidential 
message of 1915, he openly denounced those patriotic Americans 
like Eliot, Roosevelt, Robert Bacon, and others, who were 
endeavoring to bring the people of the United States to a 
realization that the cause of the Allies was not only just,—as 
to which the American people were never in any real doubt- 
but vitally concerned the welfare and honor of the American 
people, which they were slower to realize. Having excoriated, 
while tolerating by inaction, the pro-German aliens in America, 
who were blowing up bridges and destroying munition plants 
and virtually using America as a base of operations against the 
Allies, President Wilson, in his annual message of December 7, 
1915, proceeded to denounce the true Americans, who clearly 
saw from the beginning that which he failed to see until 1917. 
He said: ‘There are some men among us and many residents 
abroad who, though born and bred in the United States and 
calling themselves Americans, have so far forgotten themselves 
and their honor as citizens as to put their passionate sympathy 
with one or other side in the great European conflict above 
their regard for the peace and dignity of the United States. 
They also preach and practise disloyalty. No laws, I suppose, 
can reach corruptions of the mind and heart, but I should not 
speak of others (the Pan-German conspirators on American 
soil) without also speaking of these, and expressing the even 
deeper humiliation and scorn which every self-possessed and 
thoughtfully patriotic American must feel when he thinks of 
these things and the discredit they are daily bringing upon us.’ 
It is hard to imagine more bitter language than this indictment 
by the President of the United States of true Americans who 
were loyally attempting to arouse their countrymen to a sense 
of their peril and their common interest with the cause of the 
Allies. To speak of brave, patriotic Americans, who as the 
event proved, had a vision where he had none, as corrupt in 
mind and heart passes the limits of fair criticism. Those 
sensitive Wilson idolators, who resent any criticism of 
Mr. Wilson, should remember that he has at times not spared 
those who disagree with him from virulent abuse, although 
he has generally been free from such intemperance in 
expression.” 
It is on such lines as these that Mr. Beck proceeds in what we 
may term his anatomy of President Wilson’s mind and conscience. 
Here is the final portrait. We must remark, however, that it is 
introduced by quoting a word-picture of Mr. Wilson by a 
certain Dr. Collins, who declared that Mr. Wilson, while having 
“the brain of Jove, has the soul of a Batrachian ” :-— 

“Mr. Wilson has a clear brain, but not a profound one. 
He has great versatility, but no culture above that of the 
average student of affairs. He has an effective gift of expression, 
without purity of diction. He is equally a poor judge of both 
men and events. The former, no one would dispute; the 
latter, history, which has a long memory, will adjudge. Far 
from having the soul of a Batrachian, he is a man of the same 
mold as all of us. He has eyes, a tongue, affections, dimensions, 
passions. He is not more selfish than most of the public men 
of our past history. A pure, unselfish spirit, like those of 
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Washington and Lincoln, is rare indeed. For the rest, nearly 
all the men who have been distinguished in the annals of the 
United States have been men who pursued the policy of personal 
success. He only differs with them in his remorseless indifference 
to the conventions of a democracy. He is not a cold Batrachian. 
Warm blood courses through his veins, and he loves and hates 
with equal intensity. No one can be more gracious and kindly, 
and, in the calm indifference with which he has generally ignored 
the attacks of his adversaries, is shown a fine magnanimity in 
the original sense of the word. The leading statesmen of 
Europe, many of whom deprecated his coming to Paris, were 
carried away with the grace of his personality. Dignified in 
manner as though born to the purple, with a fine intellectual 
power which captivated the kéen critics of the Old World, 
the President unquestionably made a deep impression when he 
first went to Europe and became, by the sheer force of his 
personality, a leading—if not the lea ding—figure of the greatest 
peace conference in the annals of mankind. He may have few 
friends; but he cares for few. In social life, as in political life, 
he prefers to play a lone hand.” 

Upon this picture, for the reasons stated above, we offer no 
comment whatever. 

Finally we must quote something from the dramatic part of 
the book. Mr. Lloyd George is made to endorse the story 
which has been prevalent for some time in this country that 
it was at the request of Washington that the British Authorities 
allowed Trotsky, who was interned by us at Halifax, to proceed 
to Russia. Here is the passage in question :— 

‘*Lioyp Gxorce. I recall with the deepest regret that 
at Halifax, to please the Washington Government, we released 
Trotsky when we had him safely in irons. It was a tragic 
error, 

ORLANDO. Why did the Washington Government interest 
itself in Trotsky’s release ? 

Lioyp Grorar. That is one of the enigmas of the war. 

He would nover have reached Petrograd had not the Washington 
Government intervened in his behalf.” 
It seems to us that, considering the appalling consequences 
which came from the release of Trotsky, it ought to be made 
clear who is actually responsible for this tragic blunder. Is it 
true, as Mr. Lloyd George is made to say, that it was Washington 
which demanded the release, for Mr. Beck is a singularly careful 
writer,and it is difficult to believe that he is merely guessing? 
Next, if it was Washington, and if the British Government was 
not acting on its own innate rashness, what was the influence at 
Washington that made the State Department take up the 
cause of the anarchist ? It is to be hoped that either in 
Congress or in Parliament this matter may receive the attention 
which it certainly deserves and be sifted to the bottom. 





LORD GORELL.* 

WueEn Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency was invited to write the 
life of John Gorell Barnes, the first Lord Gorell, a wise choice 
was made. He was associated with Lord Gorell on the Royal 
Commission on Divorce, for he was the Assistant Secretary of 
that Commission, and he thus acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the workings of Lord Gorell’s mind on the most important 
subject to which Lord Gorell ever addressed his great abilities, 
Mr. de Montmorency was, moreover, the right biographer to 
choose because he is himself a barrister, and he has been able to 
give a very clear appreciation of the high legal principles which 
Lord Gorell was called upon to decide. <A picture stands out 
of a man who, if he was not a pre-eminent judge, was certainly 
Lord Gorell was a man of faultless character and 
a deep sense of public duty. His virtues might perhaps be 
summed up in the one word “loyalty.” He was loyal to his 
friends, and he was loyal to his conception of what he owed to 
the State. His industry was unquenchable. Everything that 
he did he did with enthusiasm. He was incapable of taking 
up a subject and half studying it; he wanted to get to the 
bottom of everything, and when he had read everything that 
there was to read, or found out all that there was to know, 
about any given subject, he had the crowning ability to pick 
out the relevant facts from an apparently hopeless mass of 
detail. He could take the knottiest problem and make it seem 
comparatively simple by casting out what did not matter. This 
capacity for disentangling the relevant from the irrelevant and 
making difficulties seem simple is, after all, one of the common 
signs of greatness. 

We want to deal particularly with Lord Gorell’s work on the 
Royal Commission on Divorce, of which he was Chairman, 
because we venture to say that, sound though all his legal work 
vas, it is by his Chairmanship of the Divorce Commission that 
~* Joh 
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he will be chiefly remembered. It was a stroke of insight which 
determined Mr. de Montmorency to publish as an appendix to 
his book the full text of the evidence on divorce which Lord 
Gorell gave before the Commission when he stepped out of the 
presidential chair and offered his own opinions: We cannot 
remember to have read anything quite like this evidence. To 
conceive its character you must imagine a Judge summing up 
on a literary problem. His method was not literary—it was 
judicial ; yet the problem itself was literary because, dealing 
as he did with divorce almost exclusively from the religious 
point of view, he had to ransack theological literature from 
patristic writings up to modern times, and he had also to 
go into questions of textual criticism as applied to the Bible. 
There never was & more striking example of his industry. If we 
were so rash as to prophesy, we think we should say that public 
thought about the difficult problem of divorce will be more 
guided in the future by Lord Gorell’s evidence than by any 
other document. His sincerity was transparent. He reached 
conclusions in the direction of giving considerably more latitude 
in divorce, and these commended themselves to the majority 
of the Commission, though they were rejected by the minority. 
The recommendations of the majority formed, of course, the 
substance of the Bill which Lord Buckmaster succeeded in 
passing last year through the House of Lords, but which was 
thrown out by the House of Commons. No one could read 
Lord Gorell’s evidence without feeling that his arguments were 
those of a scrupulous Christian who believed that the indissolu- 
bility of marriage was the ideal, but that not merely social 
convenience but the teaching of Christ Himself warranted the 
tempering of the ideal by merciful concessions to those for whom 
the bond has become cruel and intolerable. 

Lord Gorell was really the creator of the Royal Commission, 
because he brought matters to a head by his motion in the 
House of Lords for giving jurisdiction in divorce to the County 
Courts. He withdrew his motion on receiving a promise from 
the Government that his real objective, the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, should be conceded. As the present Lord 
Gorell says in his excellent introduction to Mr. de Montmorency’s 
book, it was characteristic of Lord Gorell that before he brought 
forward his motion in the House of Lords he discussed the 
whole question with the Archbishop of Canterbury. The two 
could not agree, but Lord Gorell was particularly anxious, in 
view of the grave issues which were certain to be raised, that the 
leaders of the Church should have every opportunity of replying 
to the facts and arguments which he meant to use. The truth 
was that Lord Gorell dreaded raising a controversy over the 
whole relation of the Established Church to the State. He 


| . es : . 
| wanted to compose differences of opinion by ample discussion. 


He wanted to avoid breaches. He was resolved, however, that 
for the first time the subject of divorce should be investigated 
from every side, and he recognized that much the greatest 
difficulties were religious difficulties,and that these required the 
chief consideration. 

The character of Lord Gorell’s evidence before the Commission 
may be described by saying, first, that he believed that though 
Christ presented to the world principles which should govern 
action He seldom or never translated those principles intoa definite 
code affecting man-made laws, and secondly that he had been 
unable to discover in the history of the Churches any continuity 
of teaching on divorce. The Protestant Churches of Europe and 
the Orthodox Church all allow more latitude in divorce than has 
been allowed by the Church of England. Lord Gorell conceived, 
rightly in our opinion, that though Christ always set before men 
thelaw of perfection, sweeping aside as irrelevant the conundrums 
of those who tried to trip Him up with subtle questions inspired 
by the doctrines of Hillel or Shammai, He did not deny that 
man-made Jaws must be based on the existence of human 
imperfections. This theory explains, and nothing else does, 
the uncompromising affirmations of Our Lord. It is a puzzle 
why theologians should have interpreted most of these ideally, 
but the teaching on divorce with severe literalness. Let us 
quote Lord Gorell :— 

“Christ’s teaching was spiritual. He taught, preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. ‘To Pilate He said, * My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ and there are no indications im 
the Gospels of any interference by Him with the institutions 
and government of the country. Indeed, when, as it ig recorded, 
the Pharisees sought to entangle Him (and it must be remem- 
bered that, in the question of divorce, 2 similar entanglement 
was attempted) of giving tribute to Caesar, the often-quoted 
reply is attributed to Him : ‘ Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's. 
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Furthér, He inculcated great generat moral principles without 
giving forth any detailed or definite social laws and without 
referring to exceptions to general principles, though in the 

3 which deal with His comments on the Sabbath day, 
Fre inculeates an exception to s goneral principle in caso of neces- 
sity (cf. Matthew, chapter xii., verses 1-13). I may also refer 
to the copy of the late Bishop Creighton’s letter written from 
Peterborough on March 18th, 1895, to the Rev. Canon Stocks, 
in his Life and Letters by his widow. He says: ‘Tho marriego 
question is dreadfully difficult, and would require a volume. I 
am sorry for the attitude recently taken up by Luckock end 
others. It is not founded on sound knowledge. Speaking 
generally, the question raises in its extremest form the problem 
of the actual application to life of the principles of tho Gospel. 
We must remember—it cannot be remembered too much— 
that the Gospel consists of principles, not of maxims. Tho 
only possible principle concerning marriago is that it is indis- 
soluble. But all principles are set aside by sin; and our Lord 
recognized that es regards marriage. (The interpretation of 
ropvca a3 prenuptial unchastity will not do. Such & man as 
the Bishop of Lincoln is against it on patristic grounds. It is 
untenable.) I must own myself to a strong indisposition to set 
the Church against the State on such a point as tho interpre- 
tation of tho latitude to be assigned to the permission of <is- 
solution which our Lord’s words imply. It has always been 
found difficult to adjust law and equity. But is the Church on 
this point to admit of no equity ? The mediaeval system was 
& mass of fictions or dispensations and subterfuges. Tho 
question has always troubled the English Church. Cranmer, 
Andrews, Laud alike had no fixed principles. Now the State 
has taken matters into its hand and marriages are primarily 
civil contracts. We as Christians abhor divorcee. But when 
a diverce has been judged necessary, are wo to refuso any liberty 
to the innecent and wronged party ? It seems to me a matter 
for our discretion on equitable grounds in each case. I could not 
advise any of my clergy to refuse to solemnize a marriage of an 
innocent person who genuinely dosired God's blessing. I prefer 
to err on the sido of charity.’ ’ 


King, Bishop of Lincoln, was a modern saint, but in spite of his 
High Anglican opinions his views about divorce, to which we 
have referred before now in the Spectator, closely resembled 
those cf Creighton. Perhaps the most moving passage in Lord 
Gorell’s evidence was the following :— 

“When one realizes what human nature is, of what horrible 
conduct humen beings aro capable under the influence of lust, 
anger, greed, or drink (witness, for instance, some of the evidence 
given by Mr. Parr, Director of tho Society for the Provention 
of Cruelty to Children, and the evidence relating to cases under 
the Aliens Act), ond the frightful sufferings they can inflict on 
each ether and upon children, and when Christians have in 
mind the intense pity and superhuman sympathy with which 
Christ regarded the suffering, the poor and the needy, and His 
tender regard for little children, it seems impossible to eredit 
that, in teaching the doctrine of faithfulness, He was condemn- 
ing those who suffer from a breach of it and cannot hope to 
realize sn approach to the ideal, not even a bearable existence, 
to life-long misery and moral deterioration, if not ruin, when 
their ideal is shatiered by conduct which He condemned, or by 
supervening circumstances which rendered its realization hope- 
less and lifo intolerable.” 

The arguments of Gladstone were, we think, just and logical. 
He said in 1857 that if there was to be any exception to the 
indissclubility of marriage—and adultery as a reason for divorce 
was afterwards in practice accepted by the Church of England— 
there were many causes “ more fatal to the great obligations of 
marriage” than adultery itself. He declared that among such 
causes were disease, idiocy, and crime involving imprisonment 
for life. 





ST. JOHN THE DIVINE.* 
Tuts latest addition to the International Critical Commentary 
comes from the first living authority on Apocalyptic literature, 
and conteins the harvest of twenty-five laborious years. Its 
conclusions are based on an exhaustive study first of Jewish 
Apocalyptic, and secondly of the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament ; combined with what is modestly described as “ an 
adequate knowledge ” ef the Greek used by Palestinian Jewish 
writers, and of the ordinary Greek of the New Testament period. 
The result has been to discredit the disintegrating theories which 
have commended themselves to seme recent writers on the 
Revelation. It is an enigmatic bock; Apocalypsis Joannis 
lot habet sacramenta quot verba, says St. Jerome; and to see in 
it a collection of fragments of Jewish and early Christian 
“ prophecy” seemed ihe key to the enigma. It was, perhaps, 
too facile a solution. Dr. Charles’ argument is that ‘ when the 
interpolations of the editor are removed, and the dislocation 
of the text set right, the unity of thought and development in 
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the Apocalypse is immeasurably greater than in any of the great 
Jewish apocalypses of an earlier or contemporary date.” 

The author, known as “‘ John the Seer,” was a Jewish Chris. 
tian; not of Judea, but of Galilee—hence his large outlook— 
who emigrated late in life to Ephesus. His knowledge of 
Greek was defective. Though he wrote in Greek, he thought 
in Hebrew, and often translated Hebrew idioms literally into 
Greek. His syntax is therefore sui generis; “he creates a 
Greek grammar of his own,” to the examination of which an 
important section of Dr. Charles’ ‘* Introduction” is devoted, 
He is to be distinguished from the author of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Joannine Epistles, “‘ John the Elder ” ; John the Apostle, 
it is clear, being distinct from both these writers, 2s he suffered 
martyrdom before a.p. 70. It is not improbable that the “ Elder’’ 
and the “Seer” belonged to the same religious circle, or that 
the author of the Gospel was a disciple of the “ Seer.” 

“We gather from the Apocalypse that John tho Seer exercised 
an unquestioned authority over the churches of the Province of 
Asia. To seven of these, chosen by him to bo representatives 
of Christendom as a whole, he wrote his great Apocelypse in the 
form of a letter about the year 95 a.p. Tis object was to 
encourage tho faithful to resist even to death the blasphomous 
claims of tho Stsate, and to proclaim the coming victory of the 
cause of God and of His Christ not only in the individual Christian, 
and the corporate body of such individuals, but also in the 
nations as such in their national and international life and 
relations, It lays down tho only true basis for national ethics 
and internationaf law. Hence the Seer claims not only the 
after-world for God and for His people, but also this world. 
God's work will be carried on without haste, without rest, till 
‘the kingdom of this world has become the Kingdom of God 
pnd of His Christ.’ ” 

The most distinctive feature of Dr. Charles’ exposition is his 
vigorous treatment of the question as to the editorship of the 
book. In Vol. II. (p. 144 ff.) he argues that, as it stands, the 
text of chapters xx. 4-xxii. is “incoherent and self-contradic- 
tory.” He had already drawn attention to these contradictions 
in his first edition of the Book of Enoch (1893), and his solution 
of the difficulties which they offer is contained in the present 
Commentary. This solution is that the Scer died when he had 
completed i.-xx. 3 of his work ; and that the materials for the 
concluding chapters, which were for the most part ready in a 
series of independent documents, were put together by “a 
faithful but unintelligent disciple ” in the order which he thought 
right. Section V. of the Introduction discusses the “* deprave- 
tion of the text through interpolations, dislecaticns, lacunze, 
and dittographs”; and on p. 57 a complete list of the 
interpolations, those which appear to proceed from the 
editor being marked with an asterisk, will be found. This 
editor fares badly at the hands of the critic. He is, indeed, a 
better Greck scholar than the Seer, whose Greek he corrects ; 
and, as he seems to have no knowledge of Hebrew, he was 
probably “a Greek-speaking Jewish Christian of Asia Minor.” 
But he was profoundly ignorant of his master’s thought. He has 
** made a chaos of xx. 4-xxii.’’ ; and wherever he has intervened 
he has introduced confusion and made it impossible for students 


who accepted his interpolations to understand the text. It is 
jn xiv. 14-20 that he reaches the climax of his absurdities. The 


fact that, in the face of the clear assignment of the entire Messianic 
judgment—described as a vintaging of the earth—to the Son 
of Man (xix. 13), he could assign it to an angel, 


“betrays a depth of stupidity all but incomprehensible and 


brands him as an arch heretic of the first century, though 
probably sn uncenscicus one. And the irony of it is thst, 
despite his abysmal stupidity and heresies, he has echieved 
immortality by securing a covert in tho great work which 
he has done so much to discredit and obscure. The last 
interpolation (xxii. 18b-19) exhibits him at his worst. Having 
taken the most unwarrantable liberties with his author’s text 
by perverting its teaching in some passages, snd by his 
interpolations making it wholly unintelligible in others, he sets 
the crown on his misdemeanours by invoking an anathema 
on any person who should in any respect follow the method 
which had the ssnection of his own example. [The usa of such 
anathemas by writers of en inferior stemp was quite common, 
es is shown in Vol. II., 223-224.] By this and other like un- 
warrantable devices this shallow-brained fanatic and celibate, 
whose dogmatism varices directly with tho narrowness of his 
understanding, has often stood between John and his readers 
for nearly 2,000 years.” 





It is satisfactory to be reminded that his interpolations amount to 
little more than twenty-two verses, and that with their removal, 
and the restoration of the dislocated text to its original arrange- 
ment, most of the difiiculties of the student disappear. 

This Commentary is, of course, a bock written by a scholar 
for scholars ; but neither the devout nor the literary reader can 
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afford to overlook it. Ineveryage mysticism has fallen back, by 
a homing instinct, on this work of the greatest of Apocalyptic 
writers ; literature and art have steeped themselves in its lofty 
symbolism and found a source of inspiration in its inspired pages. 
The Apocalypse is “‘ emphatically a Book of Songs,” a character 
preserved in the verse form of Dr. Charles’ fine translation, of 
which Chapter xviii., “The Doom of Rome,” is a specimen :— 
“The voice of the bridegroom and the bride 
Shell be heard no more in thee ; 
And no craftsman of whatever craft 
Shall be found any more in thee. 
And the voice of the mill-stone 
Shall bo heard no more in thee: 
And tae light of the lamp 
Sisal! shine no more in thee.” 
But it is =Iso ‘* book for the present day.” For the writer 
proclaims thot there can be no divergence between the moral 
laws binding on the individual and those incumbent on the 
Statc, or any voluntary society or corporation within the State. 
None can be exempt from these obligations ; and such as exempt 
themselves, however well-seeming their professions, cannot fail 
» go ever with all their gifts, whether great or mean, to the 
kingdom: of cuter darkness. 


t 





IRISH GLASS.* 

Irisn glass has a great vogue with collectors, but very little is 
known about it, and the wildest fables, as in other Irish questicns, 
have gained currency. We are glad, therefore, to find that an 
Trish antiquary of repute has at last written an authoritative 
history of glass-making in Ireland, based on decuments and 
trustworthy traditions and illustrated with numerous excellent 
photographs of typical pieces, most which can be definitely 
assigned to particular towns or factories. Mr. Dudley 
Westropp’s competence is unquestionable. He is one cf the 
curators of the Irish National Museum, which hes scme very 
good glass; he is himself a collector; further, he has known 
some of the last Irish glass-makers, and he possesses the papers 
and account-bocks of the old Waterford glass-works, the pro- 
duets—or alleged products—of which have gained an astonishing 
popularity. He has taken infinite pains to hunt down the trade 
advertisements in newspapers which, as with English porcelain, 
are a primary source ef information, and he has searched the 
trade returns, Parliamentary papers, and other forbidding records 
fer stray references to the industry. It is unlikely that anyone 
will ever add much to the evidence thus collected for the first 
time and elucidated with rigorous impartiality. The net result 
of Mr. Dudley Westropp’s researches is to show that glass- 
making in Ireland was a modest business which had very brief 
periods of prosperity, that it was conducted for the most part 
by English or foreign glass-makers with English workmen, and 
that the differences between English glass and Irish glass of the 
eighteenth and carly nineteenth centuries are, when perceptible, 
to be ascribed to the inferior materials and methods of the Irish 
glass-works which could not compete on level terms with Steur- 
bridge, Birmingham, or Newcastle. 

The glass industry was slow to take root in England during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and it was slower still in 
Ireland. Under Elizabeth a certain George Longe had a glass- 
house at work in County Cerk and asked for royal favour on 
the ground that it was for the good of the State that the “ super- 
fluous woods” in Ireland—* a continual harbour for rebeis”’— 
should be cut down for fuel for his kilns. The well-known 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, set up a glass-works in County 
Waterford about the year 1618. Other short-lived enterprises 
can be traced up and down the country. Glass-works were 
established in Dublin under Charles the Second, but the first 
works of any importance was that set up by Captain Philip 
Roche under William the Third. Roche made money, but very 
few of his rivals and successors were fortunate; Mr. Dudley 
Westropp records a melancholy list of ever-changing partner- 
ships and failures in the Irish glass trade. Qualified success 
came to it after 1780, when the restrictions on export were 
abolished ; a little later the import of all glass, except that of 
Great Britain or France, was prehibited. As duties 
were imposed on British glass, but not on Irish, enterprising 
British glass-makers were attracted to Ireland, where they had 
a protected market and could manufacture for export, especially 
to America, more cheaply—as they thought—than at home. 
New works were established at Cork, Waterford, Belfast, Dublin, 


excise 
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and Newry, and prospered for some years. But the industry 
was always a fragile plant, and when in 1825 the excise duty 
on British glass was applied also to Irish glass, the trade withered 
away. In 1845, when the excise was abolished as part of Peel’s 
Free Trade reforms, very few Irish glass-works survived, as 
they could not face British competition. The most famous of 
the factories which owed their existence to the Act of 1780 was 
that which George and William Penrose founded at Waterford 
in 1783, John Hill, a Stourbridge man, was the works manager> 
and he took with him about fifty expert English glass-workers. 
The Penroses sold the works in 1799 to a company—Ramsey, 
Gatchell, and Barcroft—and in 1811 Gatchell became sole pro- 
prictor. Jonathan Gatchell was Irish by birth and English 
by descent, and owed his position to the kindness of Hill, who, 
before returning home, had given Gatchell his receipts for glass- 
making. Gatchell’s family, after his death in 1823, carried on 
the business with increasing difficulty till 1851, when the works 
was closed. Jonathan Gatchell seems to have made a great 
deal of glass. He employed about sixty men and had a Dublin 
warehouse. In the first year of the excise duty the Waterford 
works paid no less than £3,910. Even ten years later, Jonathan 
Gatchell’s shares were yielding his family 60 per cent. dividends. 
But the local Irish demand for cut glass was not large enough 
to absorb the whole output of the works, and the Waterford 
glass did not find a ready sale in England. One of the partners 
tried to sell some glass by auction in Southampton in 1832. 
He reported that ‘numbers called and admired the goods, 
but would not buy, and some hearing they were Irish said they 
could not be good.’ The local dealers would not take any 
of the glass. Commercial difficulties cf this kind brought the 
enterprise to an end. 

Collectors and students will be interested in the sheets cf 
Waterford patterns which Mr. Dudley Westropp has found and 
reproduced, These patterns are much the same as those which 
were fashionable in England at the time. Indeed, it was the 
declared purpose of the Irish glass-makers to supply the popular 
London styles, and not to produce novel designs of their own. 
The author disposes once for all of the theory, mooted first, it 
seems, by the late Mr. Hartshorne, that Waterford glass may be 
distinguished by its bluish tinge. He says that he has never 
seen an authentic Waterford glass with this tinge. On the 
contrary, he has found that all the glass that could be definitely 
attributed to Waterford was particularly white and brilliant in 
tone in comparison with Cork or Dublin glass. This should— 
but will not—kill a superstition, on the strength of which 
fraudulent glass-makers have foisted tons of inferior modern 
glass with a bluish tint upon unwary collectors. Mr. Dudley 
Westropp says that there is far more of this 
“Waterford”’ glass in existence than was ever made in all 
Ireland. He points out that most of the old glass still to be 
found in Ireland is of English make, and that even when a piece 
can be traced to an Irish glass-maker, it may not have been 
made by him, since the glass-makers in the ordinary course of 
business often imported English glass to sell with their own 
wares. An old glass bearing the maker’s name is, of course, 
the only standard by which to test unmarked pieces of uncertain 
origin. Mr. Dudley Westropp’s numerous photographs of 
genuine Irish glasses are useful from this point of view. But it 
takes an expert in many cases to determine whether a piece is 
old or not. The modern glass-forger is extremely skilful, and 
collectors must be prepared to buy their own experience whether 
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in Irish or in English glass. 





THE TANK IN ACTION,* 

THERE was once a stage character who constantly referred to a 
pocket-book in which he kept a list of his pet aversions. It 
included such various items as Bulldogs, Babies, Vegetable 
Marrows, and Soldiers. Captain Browne is no less catholic 
in his dislikes, and has, moreover, some hard things to say cf 
those who displease him. War correspondents, the Cavalry, 
the Royal Air Force, staff officers, and superior persons gener: 
ally will find many uncomfortable words in The Tank in Action. 

It would be easy to say that the commander of a fighting 
Tank must necessarily have so restricted a view of things as 
to render his general conclusions valucless on the score of 
insufficient data; but Captain Browne is a thoughtful person 
with plenty of first-hand experience wherewith to reinforce 
After all, Tank commanders (like ‘ Other 
—* Tih» Tank in Action, By Captain D. G. Browne, ALC. London: Black- 
wood, (SUs. net.j 
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Ranks”) have, in battle, unique opportunities for observation 
usually denied to the more exalted. 

Fortunately, the author joins an easy style to close observa- 
tion, else his five hundred pages of a tale no longer new would 
not hold the attention as undoubtedly they do. Some of his 
descriptions, even at this distance, are disquietingly vivid— 
witness that of the third battle of Ypres :— 

“T have been told that the gigantic clap of sound produced 
by the simultaneous discharge of two or three thousand guns 
at zero that morning was a phenomenon never to be forgotten 
by those who heard it. But 1 do not remember hearing it at 
all. Enclosed in a vibrating box of steel, the subdued throb- 
bing of my engine drowned even this apocalyptic crash. And 
this effect of silence—for we were ail so accustomed to the local 
noise of our machinery that it may be said we were unconscious 
of it—made yet more wonderful the really astounding display 
of pyrotechnics which in a second blazed up around the whole 
are of the Salient. At 3.49 a.m., when I looked at my clock 
for the last time, the night was dark and misty and very still. 
Heavier clouds had rolled up, and there wes no sign of the 
dawn. Only the pistol lights still soared and died away about 
us. Precisely at 3.50 two or three thousand shells of every 
calibre burst virtually together in two great semicircles on or 
over the enemy’s first and second lines—ten miles or so of 
sudden flame and horror. A few hundred yards in front of 
our leading tank the very earth seemed to erupt. It spouted 
fire and fragments like a voleano. The mist which hung over 
;the trenches in the little valley was rent to tatters in a blaze of 
orange light, while hundreds of shrapnel-bursts sparkled above, 
and the drums of thermit poured down their molten oil like 
burning rain. Far behind, where the 9.2 barrage fell along 
the crown of the ridge, great tongues of flame leapt and wav exed 
in volumes of scarlet smoke. And from out of this instantaneous 
inferno arose strings of green and crimson rockets—the 8.0.5. 
calls of the enemy. It was the apotheosis of the artillery 
barrage, although no one suspected it then: the greatest blast 
of gun-fire ever concentrated at once on any battlefield, and, 
so far at least as the British Army was concerned, the last of 
its kind. The next offensive battle, at Cambrai, was to in- 
augurate a new order of things.” 

Again, of a later phase in that most tragic struggle :-- 
‘The battlefield wore that melancholy and deserted air 
characteristic of modern war. Acres of foul slime below, dark 


and heavy clouds hanging low overhead, odours of gases and 
corruption, a few tree-stumps, a few bodies lying crumpled in 


distance, and the shell-bursts shooting upward like vast 
ephemeral mushrooms—and that was all. There was hardly 
a sign of life in all that mournful and chilling landscape. The 
dark but busy interior of G 46, crowded with humanity, was 
homely by comparison and infinitely quieter. Coming from 
inside a tank, where one heard nothing but the familiar roar of 
the engine, this eternal throbbing blast of noise deafened and 
bewildered. Overhead the shells were rushing in a torrent 
with a continual cry like that of a gale among “trees— whee-u 
whee-u, whee-u, w hee-u. . 

Though the book claims to be no more than a personal narra- 
tive, it seeks to spread the true gospel of mechanical warfare 
no less than did Colonel Fuller’s and Major Williams-Ellis’s 
earlier and more formal histories. To their * ‘Tank Testimonials,’ 
from Ludendorf and Hindenburg, he has also been able to add 
the matured appreciation of General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
who in his Last Four Months gave the Tanks the honour that 
was theirs. 

Captain Browne is pardonally jealous for the due recognition 
of his arm in our reconstituted Army :— 

“In a professional army, which (like any other close corpora- 
tion) is a body made up of cliques, conservatism, and personal 
jealousy, held together by interest, no gratitude is felt for 
innovations once the immediate occasion for their usefulness 
is past. General officers who called for tanks at all hours in 
the field, because they could not rely upon their infantry going 
forward unless tanks were there to lead them, lost all interest in 
these auxiliarice the moment the Armistice was signed. And 
further, recognition which cannot be denied to some instrument 
ig often withheld from the hand which directs it. It is for these 
reasons that unbiased acknowledgement of the services ren- 
dered by the Tank Corps is peculiarly valuable at this time.” 
That—or something like it—is what many who served with 
the Tank Corps are now thinking, even if they have too much 
tuct or too little fervour to give their thoughts expression. 





ANOTHER BOOK ABOUT WOMEN.* 

WoMEN really want the best in men; men do not want the 
best in us—yet.” This sentence might serve as a motto for 
the authors of Nails. We must say at once that we feel sure 
that they take rather too gloomy a view of what men expect 
of women. They do not all exclusively demand ‘* bits of fluff.” 
We believe that men are now, at any rate, very ready to accept 


' ° 1 By Edith Lane and Fanny Macnamara. London: Duckworth. 
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all the good-fellowship and all the sterling qualities that they 
can get in women, though many men do still, of course, like 
to see the tip of a powdered nose and a bediamonded, manicured 
hand protruding from priceless furs, for there is no doubt that 
there are a great many old-fashioned men as well as old- 
fashioned women left. We admit that generalities as to a class, 
a nation, and still more a sex, are necessarily untrue of some 
members of it. Therefore the book will undoubtedly be 
extremely wholesome reading for the “ dunces’ class” cf men 
in all walks and circumstances. Some men do still ask much 
too little of women and judge their female relations and acquaint- 
ances entirely by the standards of the harem, but we believe that 
the world in general, male and female, is getting more tired 
than the authors of Nai/s would have us think of what we may 
call the fair Circassian stunt. 

The present writer would certainly say that, if some fault 
must be found, too much, rather than too little, is demanded 
of women nowadays. The day is past when a “ go-ahead” 
woman is expected only to be witty and clever or even to he 
an efficient woman of business. Ten years ago the clever 
woman might be a little mannish. Newnham and Girton 
abounded in stiff collars and scraped-back hair. But not 
now. We do not think we are overstating the case in 
saying that the modern young woman is rather expected 
as a matter of course to combine the good qualities of both 
sexes. She must never be a frump in appearance or opinions. 
She must be familiar with the very latest ideas of educationists 
and hygienists in order that she may do the best for her children ; 
if she has a profession as well as a family she is on the whole 
expected to be a little cleverer than a man in her position. 
Once more she must never be a frump, nor must she give way 
to the sick-headaches of her mother, or at any rate grand- 
mother ; further, it is unquestionably a reproach if she is not a 
good housekeeper and does not know how to manage servants. 
If her dependents are parents instead of a husband and children, 
she is probably expected to be both son and daughter rolled 
into one. We do not say that women do not like to have all 


; B F > | these responsibilities—it puts them in the limelight, which is 
the mud, half a dozen tanks labouring awkwardly in the middle ; 


always flattering; they live to the full, exercising all their poten- 
tialities—but the part many young women play in life at the 
moment is, like playing the lead on the stage, sometimes rather 
an exacting business. 





OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS. * 
Mr. E. BEeNsoN must surely have been born under some 
lucky star. He has been fortunate in his home, fortunate 
in his friends, fortunate in his school and college, fortunate 
in the success of his first novel, and fortunate now in his ability 
to preserve and convey to others the memory of so many sunny 
hours. He has been particularly happy in recapturing the 
point of view of the child and the boy, so that we see his family 
and his surroundings at each stage as he saw them, not as they 
would be seen through an adult’s eyes; and as we clese the 
book our final impression is of holding the rounded knowledge 
of scenes and people that we have lived amongst and loved. 
He is at his best, perhaps, in his portrait of his mother—a very 
remarkable woman whom Mr. Gladstone once declared in his mest 
impressive voice to be the cleverest woman in Europe; there 
is no sentimentality in his description and not much direct 
praise, yet there emerge from his pages the captivating qualities 
of a wise and tender mother, a loyal friend, a devoted and 
tactful wife, intensely humorous and human, deeply religious 
and fortified against the ills of life by a Christianity as deep- 
seated as it was sincere, and yet capable on cecasion of modifying 
archiepiscopal rigours which sometimes bore hardly on her 
children with a purely secular and joyous *“*We won't have 
prayers to-night for a treat.” The Archbishop himself is 
painted less attractively, and the other members of the family 
do not manifest themselves somehow in so distinct a light; 
but against this we can set some delightful pictures of college 
friends, such as Professor Nixon and Oscar Browning. Of cele- 
brities in the greater world we hear very little; Mr. Gladstone 
appears and Robert Browning, but nothing remarkable is 
recorded of either. Yet the only dull chapter in the volum« 
is that concerning Greece, and even that contains a most amusing 
account of the ways and customs of the Greek Court undci 
King George. The charm of Mr. Benson’s recollections owes 
nothing to cheap chit-chat about notabilities or cheaper scandals 
about Queen Anne; he has steered a discreet course between 
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egotism and mock humility, and displayed the home life of a 
brilliant family without putting down a word that is not 
sympathetic or manly. 





WATER-PLANTS.* 

TuosE who were delighted with Mrs. Arber’s Herbals will have 
been looking forward to the appearance of her Water Plants, 
And disappointment will not await them, for Water Plants 
js undoubtedly a very important contribution to botanical 
literature. It deals with the structure, physiology, and ecology 
of the higher water plants, both fresh and sea-water inhabitants ; 
and with a number of problems that einerge from their considera- 
tion. For example, the origin of water-plants, from land forms, 
js bound up with a discussion of the origin of Monocotyledons, 
the majority of water plants belonging to this great division ; 
and with a critical examination of the theories that an existence in 
water gave the stimulus necessary for the formation of the 
group and that the habit of perennating in the soil was respon- 
sible. The latter view finds favour with our author, who con- 
siders that this geophilous habit is an asset also for life in the 
water. 

The ‘Law of Loss” recently promulgated by Mrs. Arber 
states that when once a structure has been lost it seldom or 
never reappears, but is replaced in some other manner. The 
evidence for this Law is here placed before us, especially in 
connexion with the theory that the Monocotyledonous leaf is really 
a broadened leaf-stalk and not a structure comparable with the 
ordinary leaf of the Dicotyledon. Mrs. Arber’s opinion 
is that some long time ago the leaf-blade was lost, and that on 
the plant being placed under such conditions that a broad flat 
surface was again required, it could not form the leaf-blade 
anew, but has replaced it by broadening the petiole. 

Many plants, not only aquatics, form more than one kind of 
leaf ; the reasons for this peculiar behaviour are considered, and 
the author concludes that most water-plants were derived from 
ancestors which had this power and that the changing conditions 
in the water gave the stimulus necessary for the formation of the 
different types of leaf. 

The idea that natural selection only sifts out, in any particular 
habitat, the plants suitable to it from the plants that are unsuit- 
able runs through the book like a motif. A number of allied 
problems, such as adaptation, unconscious memory, and the 
inheritance of acquired characters, are also touched on in this 
survey. 

The book is an extraordinarily interesting one, written in a 
fascinating manner, abundantly illustrated and worked out on 
broad and masterly lines. The author is to be congratulated on 
a very fine achievement. 





PLATO AND INDIA.t 

PLAtTo was the first writer in Europe to assume that man is a 
spiritual being and that all the valuations which matter are 
spiritual valuations. This assumption had been made already 
in Asia, and when Palestine added to it a passionate conviction 
that all human spirits are of infinite value, the Western world 
found an idealism which has guided its best activities till now 
and given meaning to that restless desire to be always creating 
or improving which has made the history of the West. Without 
the addition which Christianity supplied, the mere knowledge 
of man’s spiritual nature was barren of social results. Eastern 
religions have never helped forward what we should call social 
progress, and Plato’s social speculations are merely a curiosity, 
Both have been sterilized by caste, by the belief that some human 
beings are for ever inferior to others, for Plato’s * Guardian” class 
and the Brahmans of India grow spiritually strong by the 
starvation of all other men. It would seem that only creeds 
which acknowledge the essential divinity of every man have 
power to loosen spiritual forces. The rest only bind them. 
Here Brahmanism and the sociology of the Republic fail together. 

It is not, of course, the sociology that matters most in the 
Republic, but it must always be the Republic that matters most 
in Plato, and the author of a new book called The Message of 
Plato was wise to choose the Republic as his text. But he keeps 
too closely to his text to justify the claim of his title and that 
of an arrogant little note which the publisher prints upon his 
paper cover. The book is designed to show the resemblance 
between the doctrines of Plato as seen in the Republic 
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and the doctrines of Hinduism as seen in the Upanishads, 
The question so raised is of great interest, and the resemblance is 
certainly made to look startlingly close, but it is idle to call a 
book of such limited aim an exposition of the “ message” of 
Plato and to destine it to the “ general reader’ who has not 
studied the Dialogues for himself. However, to those who 
already know Plato well this book will certainly bring new 
light, and it would have brought more light still if it had 
explained how Indian thought may be supposed to have penetrated 
to the Athenian intellectuals of the fourth century. That 
question assuredly should not have been shirked, But whether or 
not the psychical and social classifications found in Plato are 
derived indirectly from those found in the “ philosophy of 
Vedanta,” their similarity is remarkable and provokes thought. 
A fresh study of both enables one to see how utterly alien are 
the ancient Eastern doctrines to the new peoples at this end 
of the world and to all our profoundest instincts, and how much 
Plato is inferior to himself when he reproduces or reinvents 
their puerile symmetry and their remoteness from the living 
realities of the human soul. Still, it was in the East that life 
was first seen to be a spiritual thing and that the unimportance 
of the material was first taught and believed, and in the mingled 
absurdities and sublimities of the Republic one may see how the 
gleam of that new knowledge came to the threshold of the 
West, ready to be taken up into the brightness of the light 
by which we see to-day. 





FICTION. 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.* 
Mrs. WuarTon has peiformed a considerable tour de fore 
in producing a finished picture which completely realizes the 
social conditions in New York about the year 1872. For most 
people the life of fifty or sixty years ago is like the blind spot 
on the cricket pitch which the player is quite unable to see. 
Mrs. Wharton, however, makes us feel that we ourselves lived 
and moved in the New York society of the period she describes, 
and that we are fully acquainted with the fashionable eccentrici- 
ties which mark the age. It is idle to debate whether there is 
a certain inflexibility of the New England conscience which 
has stabilized what may be called the mid-Victorian attitude 
of life, or whether it is not rather that while society changes 
in superficial manners, human nature remains a fixed quantity. 
Therefore, anyone who is as well acquainted with the latter as 
Mrs. Wharton can realize with absolute certainty the detailed 
consequences of a different fashionable standpoint. The 
picture is so finished, so convincing, and withal so entertaining, 
that the study of these pages is recommended to all students 
of manners. 

The plot of the book is commonplace enough. We have all 
met the virtuous young man who, having contracted a suitable 
matrimonial engagement, subsequently meets the one woman 
who should have been his life’s companion. In the story before 
us, Newland Archer, the hero, suffers this catastrophe through 
meeting the beautiful Countess Olenska just as his meritorious 
betrothal to Miss May Welland is on the point of being announced, 
The position of Countess Olenska is in itself what may be 
described as a “social difficulty.” Belonging by birth to the 
only set of people who count:in New York, it is a great question 
whether she shall be recognized when she leaves her foreign 
husband and seeks refuge among the members of her own 
family. Dark stories are afloat as to the circumstances of 
this desertion, and there are rumours that she was not alone 
in her flight, but this is a circumstance as to which the author 
does not give any verbal assurance, though the reader will 
form his own very definite conclusions. Apart from its historica] 
interest, the novel is notable as containing a number of delicately 
finished portraits, of which Newland, Countess Olenska, and 
May are not more completely presented than the minos 
characters. What a striking figure, for instance, is the old 
grandmother, Catherine, Mrs. Manson Mingott, with he 
enormous bulk and her imperious will, holding her court in the 
great house which she has capriciously built in an unfashionable 
part of the city! Again, the van der Luydens, those inaccessible 
arbiters of fate, on whose dread decree depends the expulsion 
or retention in society of social transgressors. Indeed, we are 
presented with a long gallery of portraits etched with the finest 
rony, and in describing their social battles and tribal loyalties 
Mrs. Wharton rules the storm with so sure a hand that she 
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well-nigh makes her reader forget the teacup in which the 
tempest takes place. 

A striking contrast to the rest of the book is the last chapter 
which takes place a generation later, when Newland has made 
the best of his marriage, brought up his family, and lost his 
wife. It must be confessed, however, that more than a 
generation seems to have elapsed as the picture sketched seems 
to relate to post-war social conditions rather than to thirty 
years ago. Archer's son carries his father off at short notice 
on & business visit to Paris, and there he muses on “ the measure 
of the distance that the world had travelled.” 

“The difference is that these young people take it for granted 
that they’re going to get whatever they want, and that we 
almost always took it for granted that we shouldn't.” 

The middle-aged reader will ponder on these words and wonder 
if this change of standpoint in the generation now just come 
into its own—the dogs who are so intensely enjoying their day 
at present—will make much difference in the future, when they 
too hear the knocking at the door which announces the 
inevitable arrival of the younger generation. ._The modern 
attitude of parents and children has never been more intelli- 
gently rendered than in the little conversation between Newland 
and his son on the love affair of long ago, and the book closes 
on a diverting note, in which the son by a trick induces 
his father to accompany him on a@ visit to Countess Olenska. 
The actual end, however, may be doubted. Surely curiosity— 
the most powerful of passions—would have vanquished th» 
complex emotions which overcome Newland Archer on the 
very staircase, and prevent his turning from the door, leaving 
his old love unvisited. 





ReapasBLte Novers.—Conquest. By Gerald O'Donovan. 
(Constable. 8s.)—Deals with contemporary life in Ireland, but 
in his efforts to be impartial the author succeeds in being dull. 
Mr. O'Donovan has progressed a long way since Futher Ralph, 
but whether or not in the right direction is open to dispute. 
A Tale that is Told. By P. Nivern. (Collins. 9s.)—The 
history of a Scots family of unusual ability, purposely kept 
in a low note. The characters are none the less unusually alive ; 
it is a pity that they all lack charm. The book is well con- 
structed ; the author has distinct ability. Original Sinners. 
By H. W. Nevinson. (Christophers. 6s.).—The sinners whom 
the author depicts have the merit of being interesting. They 
vary between Nero, Christopher Sly—a modern schoolmaster— 
an American professor, a barrister and Diocletian, and Mr. 
Nevinson is a skilful employer of irony. This book is totally 
unlike Pan's Pipes, except for the cleverness of the writing. 
The best story is probably the last, which gives a cynical 
eceount of the declining days of Diocletian. 











AND POETRY. 

THE SECRET: SIXTY POEMS.* 
Iv is somewhat difficult to criticize Mr. Laurence Binyon’s poems. 
In a sense the work of his younger contemporaries owes so much 
to his example, and his taste and his sense of metre are so 
excellent that the critic cannot help feeling tempted to perjure 
his professional soul and to cry them up beyond their absolute 
merits, great as these are. Among these sixty poems there are 
practically none with bad faults, and there is everywhere charm 
and a certain ease and Jack of effort. As far as that his verse 
rather resembles that of Mr. Sturge Moore, the last poet whose 
work we reviewed, but Mr. Sturge Moore’s magic is that of 
evoking pictures which have the calm illumination of some 
serene follower of Paris Bordone. Mr. Laurence Linyon’s 
work owes its attractiveness first of all to his power of versifica- 
tion and the smooth flowing intricacies of his measures, 
secondly to the fact that he writes of the emotions and specula- 
tions which have torn us all. 

In the poem entitled “ Goblins ” he speaks of man’s ancient 
terror which comes down upon him on a beautiful June evening 
when the beans are in bloom. He 1s seized by tsolement, 

“IT look down upon me and mine 

As with translated eyes, 

My struggle in rapture and anguish 
But noted like a fly's, 

My world at stake, my heaven and hell 
Small as a beetle’s prize. 
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Busy in deep-sea dungeons, 
Great mouths of fishes blind ; 
Blind wheel of plenet on planet 
In gulfs no thought can find ; 

The proud black stare of a falcon, 
Without a thought behind. 

Possass mo, dispossess me : 

They mock me not, they are.” 


Again in another poem, “ The Secret,” we have a variation of 
the same motive :— 

“Solitude sank to my marrow end pierced my veins 

Though I roam and though I learn 

Ail tho wonder of earth and of men, it is hero 

In the end I must return. 


To the something alone that in each of us breathes and sleeps, 
Profound, isolate, still, 
And must brave the giant world, and from hour to hour 
Must prove its own will. 
To this self, unexcused and unglorified, drawn 
From its fond shadows, and bare, 
Wherein no man that has been, none that is or shall be, 
Sharos or can ever share. 

+ + . + . . . 
And the days that have made me, have I not made them also ? 
Are they not drops of my blood?” 

In “ The Secret,” however, the note is not very well sustained, 
and there is a certain amount of inversion for the sake of sense 
which does not seem quite warranted by the apparently fairly 
easy rhythm, and a rhyme scheme of no great complexity. 
But there is no question that Mr. Binyon is a very good psycho- 
logist. Take the description of what we might call the other 
side of the isolement phenomenon—most of us who know one 
know the other is admirable—the flooding ecstasy gencraily 
evoked by some beautiful natural phenomenon :— 

“When I laid me down on a bank by the water's edge: 

In the glowing shadow I lay. 

My very body was drenched in a speechless joy 

Whos: causs I could not say. 

The sky was poured in singing rivers of blus; 

The ripple denced in sight ; 

Close to the marge was a coloured pebble; it burned 

Amid kisses of liquid light.” 





The spirit of the poet is sucked up, as it were, and becomes 
identificd with the blossoming tree under which he lics. It 
knows neither time nor place, but trembles high in the top- 
most blossom which drinks of the glory of the airy blue of the 
sky or with the root that sucks the plenty of the carth. Or, 
again, it is a singing bird :— 

“Not the bird, but the bird's bright, wayward swiftness ; 

Not the flowers in magie throng, 

But the shooting, the breathing and the perfumed breaking : 

Not the singer it was, but the song,” 

Another very successful poem is “ Surrender,” a very simple 
account of walking in a thick white mist on a winter’s morning 
and suddenly coming upon an island in the vapour and seeing 
a patch of brilliant blue sky, and in that patch of brightness a 
single rime-covered poplar-tree, “straight like a windless fire, 
dream-fresh and virginal.” 

** Angered Reason Walked with Me” (what an admirable first 
line !), though good civies, is not a successful poem. 

“The Meeting,” however, another indictment of the fat- 
headed, has come off. Readers of Mr. Bertrand Russel! and of 
Professor Whitehead’s books will be astonished at the felicity 
with which in this volume Mr. Binyon has put some of their 
concepts and conjectures into verse. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—_- 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude sulsequent revicr 


) 


London Topegraphical Record. Vol. XII. (Lendon Yopo- 
graphical Society, 17 Baker Street. Stanford.)—The Lendcn 
Topographical Society, though unfortunately small in numbers, 
has done and is doing excellent work. Its new annual vclume, 
edited by Mr. Harold G. Head, contains several valuable articles, 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford completes his series of “ Historical Notes 
on Mediaeval London Houses” in a third instalment, R—Z; 
we may note the short history of the Savoy, which ceased to 
be used as a palace after it wes pillaged by Wat Tyler’s rioters 
in 1381, and which lay derelict until Henry VII. restored it 
in 1505 for use as a hospital, building the chapel which still 
survives. Mr. A. T. Bolton contributes an important article 


on Stratford Place, which was laid out in and after 1772 on 
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‘gnd belonging to the City and partly occupied: by reservoirs 
supplying the City conduits ; Mr. Bolton thinks that the Adams 
had little or nothing to do with the building or decoration of 
the houses, which were designed mainly by two of their followers. 
Edward Stratford and Richard Edwin. Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor writes on Tallis’s fascinating Street Views of London, 
published about 1840, and gives a reproduction of the view of 
St. James’s Street, which will assuredly increase the number 
of those who collect Tallis’s prints. 

Knights of Malta, 1525-1798. By R. Cohen. (S8.P.C.K. 
2s. net.)—This new volume of the excellent Helps for Students 
of History gives a concise and scholarly sketch of the fortunes 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem from 1523 when they 
left Rhodes to 1798 when they surrendered Malta to Napoleon, 
The famous siege of Malta by the Turks in 1565, the chief 
episode of the story, is clearly described with a plan. The 
causes of the gradual decay of the Order are well stated ; but 
even Napoleon must have been surprised when the formidable 
fortress surrendered to him after two days’ siege. Malta and 
the small war-fleet based upon it benefited Europe in the six- 
teenth century by arresting the growth of Turkish sea-power. 
When the Ottoman Empire fell into a decline, the Knights 
ceased to fulfil a useful purpose. The Order survived the loss 
of Malta, and the reconstitution of the English ‘ langue” or 
section in 1831—nearly three centuries after its suppression by 
Henry VIII.—has had the happiest results. In its care for 
the sick and wounded, the Order of St. John now fulfils more 
completely than ever the nobler aims of its Crusading founders. 





Macmillan’s Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. Edited by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. (Macmillan. 63. net.)—This useful little 
atlas contains eleven maps, carefully drawn and effectively 
coloured, to illustrate the political divisions of Europe before 
the war and the changes effected by the Peace Treaties. One 
map is devoted to Africa ; another map shows the distribution 
of races in Central and Eastern Europe. Professor Hearnshaw 
has supplied an interesting commentary on the maps. The 
atlas does not profess to give the minute details of boundary 
problems, which must be sought in far larger works, but it is 
lucid and accurate within its limits, and will be exceedingly 
useful to the average reader. 





Jesus College, Cambridge, in Black and White. By FE. Channing 
Matthews. (Cambridge: Spalding. 4s. 6d. net.)—This attrac- 
tive little book contains some clever drawings of Jesus College, 
with an introduction by the Master and a few descriptive notes 
emphasizing the antiquity of the foundation and the advan- 
tages of a site which includes a cricket-ground and a_boat- 
house adjacent to the College. At the end is printed the sadly 
long list of Jesus men who fell in the war. 

The Publishers’ Circular of last week records the surprising 
fact that 11,094 books were published in the United Kingdom 
in 1920, despite the high cost of paper and printing. The 
output was nearly as large as in 1914, when 11,537 books were 
published, and compared well with 7,716 books—the output for 
1918. Nearly a fifth of the new books came under the head of 
Fiction; half of these were reprints. Poetry and Drama 
included 563 volumes, as compared with 495 in the previous 
year; Sociology, a wide term, included 870 volumes, Religion 
679, Technology 720, and History 525, 








The Cologne Post, the excellent English daily paper published 
for the British Army of the Rhine, has published an attractive 
ls.) to celebrate the second 
Christmas spent by our troops in the Rhineland. The number 
is well written and lavishly illustrated with photographs, and it 
gives an interesting account of the work and the amusements 
of the British soldier in the occupied territory where he has 
made himself at home. 


Souvenir Number (12 marks or 





The London Mercury for January contains some highly 
interesting extracts from “ Anton Tchekhov’s Notebook ”—an 
odd assortment of ideas for stories, epigrams, and queer 
expressions. Mr. Raymond Mortimer has a sympathetic essay 
on “The Baroque””—that much misunderstood and undervalued 
period or style of architecture. Mr. Arthur McDowall writes 
on “ Johnson and Wordsworth: a Contrast in Travel.” There 
is some good poetry in the opening pages. 





The second, or January, number of The Army Quarterly 
(Clowes, 7s. 6d. net) maintains the promise of the first. It 
contains many well-written and instructive articles which 
will interest both the soldier and the civilian. Sir Frederick 
Maurice explains the origin and work of the Versailles Supreme 
War Council, which, he says, rendered valuable service when: it 
wes deprived of the power to direct the Allicd Armies. Sir 
J. H. Davidson advocates combined action on the part of Great 
Britain and the Dominions, through a permanent sub-committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, for the organization of the 
defences of the Empire ; his scheme is that of the Parliamentary 
Army Committee. Major R. M. Wright contributes a valuable 
paper on ‘* Machine-Gun Tactics and Organization.” There are 
several articles on the war—a study of Marshal Foch’s stratcgy 
by Colonel Grant, an interesting account of the part played by 
Colonel Hentsch in the battle of the Marne by Brigadier-Gencral 
Edmonds, and a translation of the French plan of operations in 
August, 1914, as well as reviews of recent foreign books dealing 
with the war. The editor shows his bread th of view by including 
& very unconventional article on “The Divorce of Soldier end 
Civilian ” by Mr. Ermest Thurtle, who maintains not only that 
all military service should be voluntary, but also that the soldier 
should be free, even on the battlefield, to decide whether or not 
he would fight. Mr. Thurtle recommends the League of Naticns 
to incorporate his proposal in the new code which it may formu- 


late hereafter. 





Catalogue of Painters and Draughtsmen Represented in the 
Library of Reproductions of Pictures and Drawings. Formed by 
Robert and Mary Witt. (Privately printed.)—The collection cf 
which this is the catalogue is of very great interest. It is 
an attempt to make possible by reproductions a survey of 
the whole of the works of the various painters included in the 
library. The list will no doubt be added to, but even now 
it is a long one, and in it figure both ancient, modern, and 
contemporary painters. Those shadowy figures Aluno di 
Domenico and Amico di Sandro find a place here. The collectors 
in their preface say that the library is accessible to serious 
students, and to them it will be of the greatest benefit, for 
pictures, unlike books, must always remain scattered. Mr. end 
Mrs. Witt have done another service to the art of painting and 
deserve the gratitude of all who are able to understand as well 
as admire. 


Letters to Young Sportsmen on Hunting, Angling, and Shooting. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. Mackillop, Horace G, Hutchinson, and the 
Hon. Douglas Cairns. Illustrated by Lionel Edwards. (Count: y 
Life Library, Newnes. 6s. net.)—There are obvious disad- 
vantages in writing a book in the form of * letters,”’ publishing 
them serially, and then collecting them into a book. The writer 
is apt to repeat himself, he refers frequently to what has gone 
before, and he tells you what is coming next. None of these 
three writers has sufficiently revised his * letters ” to aveid these 
pitfalls. It is a pity, for the form of the book is thus spoilt, 
though the matter remains excellent ; Colonel Mackillop tekes 
his hunting novice to the covert-side, Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
puts his young angler by the trout stream or into the salmon 
river, and Mr. Cairns tells his shcoting pupil not only how tc 
do many things, but what not to do in any case, which is cftec 
more important. All three writers are masters of their trace 
and the book in consequence is en admirable guide to put inte 
the hands of a boy or a young man whom the war may hay« 
prevented from beginning where he would naturally have begur 
in more spacious days. But to those days, too, we may realize, 
belong the handsome carlier volumes of the Country Life Library, 
which alas! for size, print, and paper are no longer to be 
matched, 


The Horse as Comrade and Friend. By Everard R. Calthrop. 
With an Introductory letter by Lord Lonsdale. (Hutchinscn., 
16s, net.) —Mr. Calthrop has lived all his life with horses, breeding 
and training them—* breaking” is not the right word for his 
methods—and out of his intimate love for the animal he has 
produced what should be a standard work on the management 
and handling of a horse from the first hour of its existence. Mr. 
Calthrop believes in beginning early; he gives a remarkablo 
description of the birth of a foal, and, in a particular instance, 
states his conviction that the foal, through his mother, had 
gained a deep pre-natal affection for him, The book is written 
with a generous sympathy, but is thoroughly practical. There 
are chapters on training for riding, jumping, and driving. 
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Cocoa. By Edith A. Browne. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
This new volume of a series called “Peeps at Industries ” gives 
a highly interesting account of the cultivation of the Cacao 
plant on the Gold Coast, of its preparation for market, and of 
the manufacture of cocoa in this country. The development 
of the cocoa industry of the Gold Coast and Ashanti is one of 
the romances of modern commerce. In 1891 the Gold Coast 
exported its first consignment of cocoa beans, weighing 80 Ib- 
In 1917 it exported 90,964 tons, and last year it doubled that 
great output. In 1916 a quarter of the world’s production of 
raw cocoa came from. the Gold Coast, where the industry is 
entirely in the hands of native farmers. The Ashantis, who 
used to live by harrying their peaceful neighbours, now grow 
rich on their cocoa plantations. Miss Browne writes for 
children, but many grown-up people will read her book with 
pleasure. It is well illustrated, 


The Research Defence Society, at 11 Chandos Street, Caven- 
dish Square, has published several interesting pamphlets. 
The Prevention of Tetanus during the Great War by the Use of 
Antitetanic Serum, by Sir David Bruce (1s.), tells a remarkable 
story.—The Work of the Medical Research Committee, by Sir 
W. M. Fletcher, gives a short account of some of the more memor- 
able discoveries madeand applied to good purpose during the war. 
——Vaccination, by Dr. Mary Scharlieb (1s.), is a lucid summary 
of the historical case for vaccination, as illustrated by various 
recent epidemics ; the author laments the increasing percentage 
of the population which is not protected by vaccination against 
small-pox, especially in London. 


The Study of the New Testament, 1883 and 1920. By C. H. 
Turner. (Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)—Professor Turner’s in- 
augural lecture, delivered on his appointment as Dean Ireland’s 
Professor of Exegesis and since enlarged, is an able and interesting 
review of the work done in various lines of research since the 
late Dr. Sanday was appointed to the chair in 1883. Professor 
Turner takes a conservative view in the controversies about the 
Acts and the Synoptic Gospels; he believes, for example, 
that St. Luke wrote the whole of the Acts, probably after the 
year 70, and he regards St. Luke’s account of the development 
of the early Church as “an honest and faithful attempt to 
picture things as they really happened.” 





An Eastern Library. By V.C. Scott O'Connor. (The author, 
care of H. 8. King and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This charming little 
volume, printed in Glasgow by Messrs. Maclehose and beauti- 
fully illustrated with reproductions of Oriental miniatures in 
gold and colours, is a State paper, sent to us by the Education 
Department of Bihar and Orissa. It contains a very interesting 
description, by the late Accountant-General of Bihar, of the 
Oriental Public Library given by the late Khan Bahadur Khuda 
Baksh to Putua, which is “‘one of the finest collections of 
Moslem literature in the world.” The founder spent his fortune 
on the manuscripts and their home and died a poor man, refusing 
all offers for the books which he had spent his life in collecting. 
The finest of the MSS. is a history of the family of Timur, which 
belonged to Shah Jahan, and which is illustrated with 133 
miniatures by some of the best artists of Akbar’s court. Another 
notable book is a folio MS. of Firdausi’s “‘ Shah-Namah,” illus- 
trated by Persian artists of the sixteenth century ; this, too, 
belonged to Shah Jahan and was shown to the King at Delhi 
in 1911. Summary lists of the more important Persian and 
Arabic MSS. are appended. The library has received gifts 
from other benefactors since the founder’s death and will doubt- 
Jess become a place of pilgrimage for students. 


Messrs. Dent have added a number of new volumes to their 
attractive series of cheap reprints, entitled “The King’s 
Treasuries of Literature,” and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch (1s. 9d. net each). The new volumes include Cranford by 
Mis. Gaskeil, a selection from Lamb’s Essays of Elia, Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol Selections from Wordsworth edited by D. C. 
Somervell, and Selections from Robert Burns edited by J. Hunter 
Craig, who prefixes a long memoir and the poet’s autobiography. 
The volumes are freely annotated, and at the end of each one 
is a set of questions and exercises showing that the books are 
intended for the use of schools. The intelligent reader will, 


however, overlook the appendices, for such well-printed and 
compafhionable little volumes are seldom to be had nowadays. 








A Farmer's Handbook. By R. C. Andrew. (Bell. 6s. net. )— 
This little manual, intended for students and beginners, gives a 
useful account of ordinary farming operations, including the 
care of draught animals, but not of live stock. It is well 
arranged, and it is illustrated with a very helpful series of 
photographs and drawings; of thatching, for example, there 
are three photographs to supplement a concise and intelligible 
description of the process.——Farm Work throughout the Year 
By Mrs. M. M. Williams. (Routledge. 3s. 6d. net.)—This little 
book deals with cows, horses, and sheep, as well as with the 
work on the land. It is pleasantly written, and will give a 
novice some valuable hints. There are a few illustrations, 





Works or Rererence.—The People’s Year Book, 192] 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society, 2s. net), is the work of the 
Co-operative Press Agency, and deals mainly with Co-operation, 
Labour, and Kindred Topics. It contains some useful statistics, 
but we are bound to add that it shows a strong political bias 
towards extreme Socialism which we are sure is not shared by 
most co-operators. The article on Co-operation in Russia gives 
the official Bolshevik view; the unwary reader would not 
gather from it that the Bolsheviks have done their best to 
destroy the co-operative movement, and that the once flourishing 
stores can no longer supply even the bare necessaries of life. 
Among the accounts of Labour movements in this country we 
find no reference to the “‘ Council of Action,”’ as if the unnamed 
editor thought it well to pass over that anti-democratic organiza- 
tion in silence.——Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne ; £4) appears in its sixtieth 
annual issue, and is, as usual, admirably printed. The alpha- 
betical arrangement of individuals belonging to county families 
is particularly convenient for reference ; the notices appear to 
have been revised with great care. The Year Book of the 
National Farmers’ Union, 1921, edited by Captain Cleveland 
Fyfe and published at the Union’s offices at 45 Bedford Square, 
is issued at the New Year for the first time and should be 
much more useful than before to the many members. It 
contains much information about the work of the Union and 
other agricultural organizations, and several articles on Labour 
questions and on the Agriculture Act. 











BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





THE following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring. Edited by 

G. E. Manwaring. (Navy Records Society. Secretary, Mr. 











W. G. Perrin, Admiralty, S.W.) Rhythm, Music and 
Education. By Emile Jacques Dalcroze. Translated by Harold 
F. Rubinstein. (Chatto and Windus. 15s. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Alden (P.), and others, Labour and Industry (a Series of Lectures), 8vo 
(Longmans) net 12,6 


Allemandy (V. H.), Normal History of Europe, 1815-1914, er 8vo 

(Normal Press) net 3,6 

Ancestors in Silhouette, Cut by Edouart (A.), Illustrative Notes and Sketches _ 
by Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson, 4t0.........-.cceeeesseeceens (Lane) net 630 
Bell (L. G.), Concordance of Dominion Companies Act (Sweet & Maxwell) net 27,6 

Biographical Dictionary of Modern Rationalists (A), Compiled by Joseph — 
MeCabe, TOY BVO... ccccccccccscccccccccccesesseseses (Watts) net 450 
Brown (W.), Psychology and Psychotherapy, cr 8vo....(£. Arnold) net. 86 
Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas of the World, folio...... (“* Geographia ”) net 1450 
Ewart (E. D.), A Guide to Anatomy, 8VO..........+.++5- (Lewis) net 16.0 
Goff (A.) and Fawcett (H. A.), Macedonia, a Plea for the Primitive(Lane) net 21,0 
Gretton (R. H.), Burford Records: a Study in Minor Town Government, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Is it a New World? A series of Articles and Letters; foreword by W. L. 


Courtmey, Cr SVO......ccccrccccscccccces (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Knudsen (K. A.), A Text-Book of Gymnastics, cr 8vo,.(ifeinemann) net 10/6 
Leslie (A.), Law of Transport by Railway, roy 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) net 42.0 
Mecklin (J. M.), An Introduction to Socia! Kthies, 8vo..(Routledge) net 150 
Muir (R.), Liberalism and Industry, cr 8vo............ (Constable) net 


Philip’s New Systematic Atlas for General Readers, 4to...... (Philip) net 
Phillips (R. R.), Book of Bungalows, 8V0...........6+ (Newnes) net 3&6 
Scott (Group-Captain A. J. L.), History of Sixty Squadron, R.A.F., 5vo = 

(Heinemann) net lo” 
Wainwrights (Trial of the), ed. by Hl. B. Irving, 8vo...... (W. Hodge) net 10,6 





LIBERTY’S 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 


18,000 YARDS CRETONNES 
REDUCED TO 
1/6, 2,6, & 2/11 © yard. 
LIBERTY & CO,, LID., REGENT si,, LONDON, W, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
LINEN 


from 
IRELAND 
LINEN Manufacturers, 


In times of linen shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 
headquarters—where linen is made. 

Write for List No. 40 P. 


BELFAST. 
‘_DENT’S WATGHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE. — The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 





uf become re-united with, and is trading under the 
@a.pe-mank, name of : 
vment |= DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
BY APPOIN at the following addresses :— 
To | 61 STRAND, W.€2 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.6. 3, 


H.M. THE KING. | 


and 34 4 COCKSPUR STREET, 8. WwW. t 


If you under-insure your home and have a fire 


the loss falls upon yourself. 


under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE co., |, 


_tTo. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ONDON Cog Fz COUR OCTL. 
JZ KEQUIRED in the EDUCATION OFFICER’S DEPARTMENT— 
(1) An INSPECTOR of district rank, 
(2) An INSPECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING 


If you 


of district rank. 


Salary fey 00a year, rising by two annual increments of £50 to £500, and thereafter 
by annual hh ments of £25 to £700 a year, plus a temporary addition of (at 
present) “abot it £327 a year, making commencing remuneration approximately 
ti27 a ve 

Qualification 

(1) A special knowledge of commercial subjects, ability to inapect and advise 
on the instruction of these subjects, as well as to conduct or assist in the conducting 


all types of schools and institutions. 
advise on the instruction of manual training in all 


of general inspections oi 
and 


(2) Ability 


to inspect 








{types of schools and 3. 

“ Suecessful candidates must give whole time to the duties of the office, and 
out such other duties as may be necessary. 
ply EVPUCATLON OFFICER (C.1.), London County Council Education 
s. Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed toolscap envelope 

necessary), for to be returned not later than 11 a.m, on 


form of particulars, 
_ 492 


en to persons who have served or attempted to serve with H.M. 





JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


| ORDO HK € OUR es COUNCIL. 
4 
Koquired, PRINCLPAL (man) of continuation school to be 


day estab- 














lished under t Education Act, 1918. 

( general education, re mized academic or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturin peri and organizing ability necessary, Experience 
in social and welfare work desirable. Salary £500 a year, rising by annual 
inci its Of £2o to £700 a year 

Should an applicant in the service of the Council be appointed, who is receiving 
sal vithin the limit of the seale indicated, he will be transferred at not lower 
tha i ug salar 

Pret we given to the se who have served, or attempted to serve, with H.M, 
For 

Apply (enclosing stamped ‘ sssed = foolscap envelope) EDUCATION 
OFFICER (T. 3), London County Council, Lducation Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C, 2, for form T. 3/3, to be re turned by ll a.m. on 22nd January, 
1921. Canvassing disqualifies JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 

TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- 

tious for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of LATLN tenable at Bedford 
£300 a year), and for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in 
HISTORY tenable at King’s College (salary £400 a year).  Appli- 


oples) must be received not later than first post on 19th February, 
ACADEMIC KEGISTRAR, University of London, South Ken- 
, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


(orsw ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








LAUNCLSTON, HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Botany and 
Vlementary Chemist Some of the following subsidiary subjects desirable : 
Singing, Needlework, Drill 
Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £170-£300, according 
to previous experience and qualifications 
plicat copies of testimonials, should be sent as soon as possible 
~s t HE ‘AD ISTH ESS, llorwell Grammar School for Girls, Launceston, 
ornwall 
Lducation Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
December, 1920. 


(er NTY COUNCIL OF 'THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
LINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

y APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

rhe West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
to the Principalship of Bingley Training College, vacant owing to the death of 
Miss M. 8. Lilley, M.A. 

Commencing salary £700 a year, with board and residence. 

Cundidates must be women holding a University Degree or its equivalent. 
Further particulars and forms of ap _ ation may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DE PAR IMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 

Last date for receipt of applications, 7th February. 





rI\WO Certificated TEACHERS urgently required for Girls’ 
High Schools in connexion with well- known Interdenominational 
Missionary Society. Subjects: English History and Literature, Geography and 
Mathematics. Also two qualified KINDERGARTE N. TE: ACHERS.—Reply to 
the SECRETARY, 33 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
J RENCH.—Englishwoman (not young) seeks post au pair, 
School or Family, London or near. French degree, trained, phonetics, 
Charming accents, fluent conversation; all exams.— Box ‘1044, The Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C.2 
we! ECRETARY.—Lady requires Post in country, together 
with other work if re quired ; shorthand, typewriting ; could prepare boy 
for school ; care of country house ; moderate salary ; retired oiticer’s daughter ; 
experienced.—Write R., Box 1921, Willing’s, 33 Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 


(ia AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook 


date information on every branch of work for educate 








iving up- -to- 
WOMEN and 














GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITS D, D, 5 Princes Street, Covent Square, London, W.1. 
NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
srd EXHIBITION. 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 5a Pz al Mall Last. 
LECTURES, &c. 
wrt es Pee COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev, CANON TE itPLE D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOT'S, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an ex: ——. held annually in April. 

Session began October 6 For Calendar and further pi arti ou 

Apply _to the PRINCIPAL, We sstfle ld Colles ge, Ham stead, N.W 
NTE RNATION AL F RANCHISE CLUB, LID. 
President—The Right Ion. ‘I a. EARL OF LYT Lo XN. 
9 GRAFTON STREET, PICCADILLY, W. Tel. * Mayfair 3932.” 
LECTURERS tor the WINTE R SEASON: 


Lord Burnham, The Hon. Sir John Cockburn, Miss Lind-af-Hageby, Lord 
Henry Bentinck, Miss Picton Turbervill, Miss Cicely Hamilton, Miss Lena 
Ashwell, Mr. J. C. Squire, Mr. Edward Cecil, Mr. 8. KR. Littlewood, Miss Margery 
Fry, Mr. Bligh Bond, Mr. Duncan, Subscription 2 gns. per annum. 

Bedroom accommodatic ym. Apply SECRETARY. 

UEEN COLLEGE, LONDON 
SPECIAL LECTURES, LENT ey M, 1921. . 
THE er pe OF THE GOSPELS.  Proitessor T. . Crater, D.D. Tuesdays 
at 11 beginning on January Isth 
GREEK HISTORY, INCLUDING REFERENCES TO ITs ART AND 


LITERATURE. Professor K. J. 8 on Fridays at 10.15 avin 
beginning January 21st. 

E NGL Y¥ PHILOSOPHY, 

m., beginning on January 25th 

THE Bt LW ARKS OF ENGLISH LIBERTY. Professor C. J. b. 
M.A., on Wednesdays at 10.15 a.m., beginning on January 19th. 

ECONOMICS. Professor C. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A. Tuesdays at 
beginning a aoeery isth 


palding, M.A., 
Professor K. J. Spalding, M.A. Tuesdays at 
Gaskoin, 


2.50 


p.m, 


BOTANY y NERAL SURVEY OF THE PLANT KINGDOM. Mi 
M. L. Pe th B.A. Thursdays at 4.30 p.m, 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Professor A. Panagulli. Tim 
and Subject to be arranged 
Particulars from the SECRETARY, 43 Harley Street, W. 1. 
| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair 
man aud Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 


Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Granta 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lk. E. LAWRENCE, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 

in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 

MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GooD APPOINTME NTS “AF rE R 
SY STED 


ye RAIN ING COLLEGE, 
Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
Course extends over 3 years, 
Swedish System, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, 


TRAINING, 


ANG’S SW EDISH 

‘i BEDFORD PHYSICAL 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : 
Teachers of Gymnastics. The 


are trained to become 
and Medical Gymnastics on the 


and includes Educational 











Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey 
Tennis, Netball, ke, Fees £165 per annum, -For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
UT DOOR L IFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
O° Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full = -oretical 
instruction. Botany by &.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. ‘keeping, 
Marketing, _Fruit- preservity -For illustrated prospectus apply | Pi i INCI AL Ss. 
for WOMEN at ILEDEN COL LEG K, 


CS 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also 
Healthy, cutdoor life; practical, comprehensive training. 
tion. Spring term, January 17th, 1921 Prospectus, 


Poultry, Lee and Goat-keeping 
Individual considera- 
RIDLEY PEAKE. 


ADY, having motor-car, would undertake to meet, transport, 
4A and CHAPERONE GIRLS across London changing stations, kc. Good 
-Write Miss HUTCHINSON, 54 Trevor Square, 


references given and desired. 


Knightsbridge, 5.W. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PINNHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
F. Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
gituated on the hill slopes, Well recommended Principal, Miss ROGLES, 
rNHE DOWNS CHOOL, SEAFORD. 

~ Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and 
S C 


TARTS ER FOB 
KIRKLY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £30 per annum. 

Application for prospectus should be made to the Mead-Mistress, Miss M, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb. 


There are now vacancies alse 
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ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near <9 ag CUMBERLAND 

Unique situation on the Nort est coast, where the climat2 is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. (td -4, Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim we the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the lormation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


IGHFIE 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Se jiool for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


princess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £78 to £84 a year. 
Oflicers’ daughters, £78 a year. 











INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F, M. 8, BATCITELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
GOO feet above the sea, bracing 


_— COTSWOLD 
SCHOOL 
Fees 120 


AMBERLEY, GLOS. ; 
Central heating. Thoroughly good education, 


air, lovely scenery. 
Prospectus on application. 


guineas yer annum. 
S'- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence. 
£125 p.a. Entrance examination ouiy. 





school. 


A day 
Residence (20 only), 


£40 p.a. 


Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits : 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 mouths) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &e., and a full illustrated desc ‘ription of 
life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth GIEVES8, Ltd. 
(Publie ation Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE 
Avge of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, “£160 p.a. 
Notinations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 
Apply Mesars. DEVITT & MOORD, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


- c OoOLLEGE. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS will in March next SE LECT Candidates for Examination 
for the FOUNDATION in July, and ADMISSION to the COLLEGE in Sep- 
tember. The number of Vacancies will probably be about eight. The Loys 
clected will receive board and education free of charge. Candidates must be 
children of parents who are from innocent misfortune during their own lives 
unable to give suitable education to their chikiren or have died without leaving 
sufficient funds for that purpose. ‘They must be over Eleven and under Fourteen 
years of age, complete upon 15th July next. 

Application to be made before 15th February to Mr. R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 














48, Casile Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms 
cf Application, &c. 
Edinbur, gh, Ist January, 1921. 


BING DON SC HOOL, BERKS. —Publie Se -hool Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 

Entrance Scholarships, July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE, | TAVISTOCK. I Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent bulldings in beautiful situation, 340 teet above 

tea, facing Dartmoor. Special |e eet class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL. 

COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Osborne. 
Boys are now being entered for future dates, 

Apply for prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or to HEAD-MASTERS. 


bog et COLLEGE, — An Examination for EN- 
J TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXUIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 20 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on May 31st 
and June Ist at Dradfleid. Entry forms can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Bradtield College, Berks. 
| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will 
Le awarded by EXAMIN ATION beginning March Ist, 


1921. Boys examined 
at Rossall and in London. —Apply THE BU RSAR, ‘Rossall, Fleetwood. 


1 er D SCHOOL.—Kight SCHOLARSHIPS £70-£30 
wiil be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the BURSAR, 














elsted School, Essex. 
Bot Ewe ase %y 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warlord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy, Wome Life, Medical Care, School 
Fdueation, Games, ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


veeuemnettedes oe Successes gained by Pupils of 
P. HW. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS: LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 83. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Sti Stirling } House, “Manor Road, Bournemouth, 





MEDIC: AL MAN will receive into his Private Residence 

in the East Midlands, two or three BACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS 
to edueante for the Public Schools &c. 
and nee mga house in elevated but sheltered position. 
and attention. 
GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical and 
22 Craven Strect, Strand, W.C, 2. 


Special educational facilities. Large 
Every home care 
in first instance to 


Inclusive fee from £150 per annum. ee taf . 4, mi 
ssociation, Ltd., 


Medici 





LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct § ~~ a 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Pre achers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 4460 Strand (Charing Cross), Ww C.2 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 








eaten Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Hcemes 
& for boys and girls’ by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible ‘for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 

to Dee y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158- 162 OXFORD LONDON, W, 1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines) 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, he 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally copniates with nearly all 

School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 
formation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. _ 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS anp GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be ple eased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age . the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 


IL& ATON, Educationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 50: 53 Cent ral. 
A SSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 
TUTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 


should apply _ once to the 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOU TH KENSINGTON, ‘S.W. 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS, 
GOOD SA ALDI. 


and PRIVATE 
NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


‘HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working 
knowledge quickly and pleasantly oe —A. BLAKE, M.LP.8., 14 
—— Road, Shepherd's Bush, Londoa, Wil 2. 


250-£1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen. Unique 
Postal Course. ‘oe free.—( Dept. 85) REGEN? LNSTITU TE, 
22 Bedford lord Street, W.C. 2 


r{VYPEWRITING hia MSS. ‘copied with accuracy y and 
dispatch, 13. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 
4d. per 1,000 words.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,0)0 words. Novels and 
Seriais from about 85,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 25 Kunightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commena, London, LC, 4. 


‘Tours. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 


February 4: Italy. Rome, Venice, &c., 30 days, 79 Ens. ; February 




















lith: Algeria-Tunisla, “Garden of Allah,” 31 days, 98 gns.; March: Sicily 
and Calabria, 35 days, 98 gns. a from Miss BISHOP, "F.R.GS., 159 
Auck land Read, U pper Norwood, S.E. 19. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in al! parts—-Town, 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &e., Assocn., Lt 1. 22 Crave n 1 St., Trafalgar Sq.. W.C. 2. 
N ENTAL CASES received by fully trained Nurse in 
A charming old country house, bracing air and sunny garden; farm produce. 
—MATRON, Croft House, Litton, Skipton- -in-C ‘raven. 
AVE YOUR OWN BCOKPLAT E.—Y our own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
fiom £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, w.1. 


i ashe BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 


10 x 8, 5s. ream (480 sheets), post free. Send postcard : or free samples 
of bargains i in 1 sti atione ry. —G EORGE E RICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Stree t, E C. 4 


HAL NEEDLEPOINT, 





EAL LACE 





LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’ovleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 


direct from the L. L AC oa BC HLOOL, Presentation Convent, Youg shal, Co. Cork. 
A RTIFIC TAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce pted, parcel 
returned pest free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & co., 694 Market Strect, | Manchester, Estd. 1859. 
LD ARTIFIC [AL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbectlos. Harmless to domestic 

animals; 2s., 3s. Gd., or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore load, Shetteia 
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100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


FO 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 





Tatront - - Tae ts we THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
Vice-President - - - - = fi VISCOUNT JELLICOB, 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C, E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A 


gon F. Davitt, Esq. 


Chairman oj the Ship Committee - - Tlow 
iEesRy G,. COPELAND, 


Joint Secretarivs - H. BRISTOW WALLEN ; 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, Lozxdon, W.C. 2. 











UNEMPLOYMENT & DISTRESS 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 
STARVATION AND COLD 
by its well-tried non-pauperizing methods. 
PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL GIFT 
for the 
POOR AND NEEDY, 
SICK AND AGED. 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our MATICNAL EFFORTS 
to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many branches of SOCIAL 
AND EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Church Army,” 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c payable to 


PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Biyanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
A GOOD START. 

Give it to the child as well as 
To the New Year. 

The 
oe ° 
Waifs & Strays Society 
will do this if you 


will supply the means. 
It has already holped 
nearly 25,000 children, 


but is in urgent need. 


Gifts gratefully received by 
Secretary, Ren v. W. FowEtt Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, $.E. 11. 


Cheques, &<c., crossed and payable “Waifs & Strays.” 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


ns ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Raco. 182 Babies already have been 
born free of Vencreal Disease at the 
LONGON LOSK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Pleaze send a dona ation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. | 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 

Paidl- up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,650,000. ‘Together £5,130,000 

serve Liability ‘of Proprictors P oe ee oe oe £5,090,000 
Total Capital and Reserves .. ni Pe ee £10,150,000 

HUAD OFFICE: 71 CORNIILT London, "E C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Bran Shes thr roughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

HiLLs are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are 
on application. 


received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


Plate od er 


Sold everywhere 6! - 244 &46 
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NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
FRENCH OR SPANISH 

LATEST ACHIEVEMEF NT 

INSTITUTE 


OF PELMAN 





“Do you think that you could pick up a book of 
four hundred pages, written in a language with which 
you are unacquainted—say, French or Spanish or 
Italian—and containing no English words at all, and 
read that book through without having to refer once 
to a dictionary ? 

“Of course I couldn't,” 
thing is impossible.” 

Certainly it seems impossible. Vet this is just what 
the new method of learning Foreign languages by 
correspondence, introduced by the well-known Pelman 
Institute, now enables you, or anyone else, to do. 

The New Pelman Method of Language Instruction 
is one of the most remarkable educational achieve- 
ments of the century, and in the opinion of those who 
have thoroughly examined it and subjected it to the 
most careful tests, it is certain to exercise a profound 
influence upon the normal methods of teaching languages 
in this and other countries. 

The French and Spanish Courses are now ready—- 
Courses in other languages will follow shortly—and 
are described in two books, one entitled ‘How to 
Learn French ”’ and the other ‘*‘ How to Learn Spanish,”’ 
either of which wil! be sent free to any reader on appli- 
cation to the address printed below. 

The Pelman Method is based on an entirely 
principle. It a simple method. It presents 
difficulties of any sort, and the very first lesson of the 
French or Spanish Course will amaze you. There is 
not a word of English in this lesson, yet you can read 
it with ease, and you could do so even if you didn’t 
possess the slightest previous knowledge of the language 
in question. It sounds almost incredible, but it is 
perfectly true. 

NO VOCABULARIES OR TRANSLATION 

3y following this method you can learn French or 
Spanish in about one-third the time usually required. 
The progress made, even by those students who have 
had no previous acquaintance with the language in 
question, is rapid, and by the time you have completed 
one of these Courses you will be able to read any French 
or Spanish book or newspaper, and to speak the language 
in question more fluently than the average student can 
after learning it for years in the ordinary way. And 
you will attain this proficiency without having to spend 
hours, days, and months studying complicated and 


you will reply ; “such a 


new 


1s no 


dreary rules of grammar, or memorising long vocabu- 
laries. ‘There is no translation and no dictionary. 


There are no passages of French or Spanish to be put 
into L-nglish, and no passages of English to be put int» 
French or Spanish. You learn the language in the 
natural way, just as you would do if you were staying in 
France or Spain. This, of course, makes the study 
extremely interesting, so much so that once you begiu 
it you will go on until you have completed the Course. 
sy that time you will have acquired a thorough practical 
mastery of the language, and will be able to read, write, 
and speak French or Spanish fluently and correctly. 
GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 
Another interesting feature of the Course is the Guide 
to Pronunciation. Hitherto this question of pronunci- 
ation has presented almost insuperable difficulties to 
th ose who have been endeavouring to learn foreiga 
languages by correspondence. In the Pelman Ia nguage 
Courses this difficulty has been overcome by a simple 
and ingenious device, and with the help of this guic 
you will have no difficulty i in acquiring Ww a correct acce 





and in pronouncing French or Spanish words as ta 
should and must be pronounced. 
Write to-day for free particulars, mentioning the 


particular Course (I‘rench or Spanish) in which you are 
interested, to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Department), 46, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
London, W.C. 1 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 
Special Selection 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 
Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


Per Doz. 
CHAMPAGNE. MOET & CHANDON, se. 150/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvée.. B4/= 


ext Superi 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. &<"° “P°"® 120/- 
PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 
BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 i ee 


CLARET CHATEAU COS d@ESTOURNEL 1912, 


Chateau bottled .. a io vie 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET eS 


GHABLIS. SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 54/= 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 57/= 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES ewe we 4B“ 
SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 42/= 
GRAND OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC, 
COGNAC. 1865 Vintage .. oe os 250/- 





EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “8.” 











2? KING’S 
_ HEAD 


Tobacco 





Awonderfultobacco 
—like no other. The 
prime, full flavour 
is as distinct to the 
palate of the ex- 
perienced smoker 
as the bouquet of a 
rare wine is to the 
wine-taster. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at the same price. 
Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-07. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 50's 100's 


MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
Hao: Sd 1/4 3/4 68 











Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperi:! Tobacco Company (of 
G t Pritain and Irelan Li ed, “6 St. Andrew Square, G Ww 
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teers 


THE MYSTERY 
OF EXISTENCE 


towhich is added a Study of the Sex Problem 
By 
CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 


6s. net. 


Mr. HAVELOCK ELLIS writes in a letter to the author: “ Your thoughtgy! 
and vigorous little book It is the last chapter (‘ The Sex Problem’) 
that comes within my province and I find much that is well and boldly put.” 


Medical Times :—‘“ The author very aptly remarks that since the war the 
sex problem has become the most urgent problem of the day, chiefly through 
its bearing upon another all-important question——that of increasing and im- 
proving our population. While many people may not be able to 
endorse sume of the conclusions arrived at by the author, there is no doubt 
his book is a thoughtful contribution to this difficult subject.’’ 


Dundee Courier :—‘‘ C. W. Armstrong's theory of the mystery of man is best 
expressed by the statement that every living being is part of the great world 
spirit whom Christians call by the name of God, and his philosophy on the 
development of man is that the hope of the future of the human race is to be 
found by coming nearer to unity of soul with the Divine Spirit. He works 
out the discussion of the subject in a very thoughtful way, and adds in a closing 
chapter some very practical suggestions on the sex problem. ‘The whole 
book is worthy of careful study.’’ 


Aberdeen Journal :—* An exposition of a system of philosophy which the 
author believes to accord with the latest scientific knowledge. He has heen 
mainly influenced by Myers, whose discovery of the subliminal self he regards 
as almost more epoch-making than Darwin’s discovery of the laws of natural 
selection. The section on the important subject of Sex Problem has a vital 
bearing upon the contention of the volume. It is a frank, outspoken state- 
ment on matters of extreme delicacy and importance. He does not profes 
to have solved the problem, but he has tried to suggest the directionin whi 
solution must be sought. He has a good deal to say about the new scier 
of Eugenics as ‘the science which describes the various influences which 
may better the native qualities of a race or develop them to better advantage, 
and he certainly cails a spade a spade, in spite of Mrs. Grundy and of * the mule 
hypocrites who feign to be shocked by such boldness.” He regards a solution 
of this problem as a sine qua non to human progress and human happiness. 
The book is scholarly and thoughtful, lucidly written, and full of single-eyed 
sincerity.’’ 


256 





London: Grant Richards, Ltd., St. Martin’s Street. 














At the first shiver yh 
take a 12} 


a 
MUSTARD 
BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN’'S 
MUSTARD or the contents of a carton 
ofspecially prepared BATIL MUSTARD, 


‘ 
‘ 
f 






Gn a. an 


“Let Musi 
Mistard pre} 


your bath.” 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
The Collected Works of 
Lord Morley. 


In 15 Vols. 21s. net each. Sold in sets only. 
This Edition contains a Portrait of the Author from the 
Painting by the Hon. John Collier, and is uniform with 
Messrs. MACMILLAN’S well-known Editions de Luxe of 
Tennyson, Pater, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hardy, etc. 
limited to 500 copies for England and 250 copies for 
America. 
I. and II. 


8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS. I. and II. 


Vols. 


The Economics of Welfare. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 36s. net. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
Principles of Economics. 


An Introductory Volume. By ALFRED MARSHALL. 
Lighth Edition. 8vo. 18s. net. 





Labour as an International 
Problem. 








A Series of Essays comprising a Short History of the 
International Labour Organisation and a Review of 
General Industrial Problems by Various Authors. Edited 
by E. JOHN SOLANO. 8vo. 18s. net. 
9 

Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co.’s Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only complete Editions and contain ail 
the Poems still in copyright. 
POEMS. Globe Edition. 6s. net. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

*.* Catalogue containing complete List of Editions of Lord 


Tennyson's works post free on application. 


The Secrets of the Self. 
(Asrar-i-Kudi, a Philosophical Poem). By SHEIKTI 
MUHAMMAD IQBAL of Lahore. Translated with Intro- 





duction and Notes by REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
The Westminster Gazette :—‘‘‘ The Secrets of the Self’ is a 


remarkable work, and it is hardly surprising that the younger 
geucration of Moslems have come to look upon its writer as a 
new Messiah. It represents in some sense the fusion of Western 
netiche and Moslem feeling.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL and 


“A book to set the stay-at-home 





ADVENTURE. 
Englishman’s mouth watering. 
—LEvening Standard. 


FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, 
WATER AND AIR. 


ty F. HEDGES BUTLER. 
With 89 Illustrations. 


” 


Price 21s, 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Published by T. Fisher UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
OOKS.—Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, Signed 


| 











by Artist, 30s.; 20 French Novels, £2 10s.; Beardsley Early and Later 
Work, 2 vols., £2 10s. ; Fazan’s Collectors, Marks, Last Edition 1918 £4 4s.; The 
Va nt, 1896-97, 2 vols., 30s. ; Crocke.t’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.: 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 2s. ; W alpole’s Letters, 

nlf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols. , £7 10s.; The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s. 


} 

( by’s translation of the Cid, 1879, 35s.; Kipling’s Verse, * Inclusive ” 
hilition, 3 vo 1919, £3 3s. ; Omar ay | — Library, Singapore, With 
extrac rdinary illus. by Native Artists, lst Ed., Gd. ; George Eliot's Works 
Stand ard Ra. . 21 vols., £5 5s.; 100,000 B ooks in agi ty Catalogues on applica- 
ui i. —Edwa tdward B aker’s Gre: at 3B ooks shop, J John Bright + Street, BL irmins ghar. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of ‘“ Scalp “Uric Acid and the 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘ Hair and the Nervous System,” 








Hair,” 
&e. 


Massage,” 
The 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”’—The Guardian. 

‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
po restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. RARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. L 
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CONSTABLE 


EXPERIENCES OF A 
DUG-OUT 


By Major-Gen. Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 











18s. net. 





“Sir Charles Callwell is one of the soundest military writers in the country, 
. . - His sense of proportion is never at fault.’ —~wSpectator, 
A mightily interesting and valuable book.””—Outlook. 
“Told keenly and poignantly with a biting humour.”—Times. 
“ A vivid and often humorous account of the inner drama of the war years. 
—Morning Post. 


COLONEL REPINGTON’S 
DIARY 2 vols. 


PRINCESS BLUCHER’S DIARY 


**An English Wife in Berlin.’’ 8th Imp. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AND AFTER 


By Sir GEORGE KEKEWICH, K.C.B. 21s. net. 
“ Sir George Kekewich and Anthony Trollope are so far as we know the only 
permanent officials who have written a book about their own departments. 


. Sir George Kekewich is a good hater, which is an excellent thing.” 
Saturday Review. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
By J. N. FORKEL. translation with mn 
SANFORD TERRY. 





8th Impression. 42s. net 





19s. net. 











ves and 
l6s. 


A new 





appendices by C. net. 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914 


By Maj.-( FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., 


New edition with important Iresh matter. Maps. 21s. net. 


ALLENBY’S 
FINAL TRIUMPH 





ren. Sir 

















A sequel to ‘How Jerusalem was Won.” = By 

Ww. T. MASSEY. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“A great story well told.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 

ren A 
CHARTIST MOVEMENT 

By JULIUS WEST. With an Introduction by J. C. 

SQUIRE. Portrait. lés. net. 
“A young man’s book, witty and pungent, with a memoir of its brilliant 

author from the pen of his friend, Mr. J. ©. Squire.”—Times. 


—— NEW FICTION —— 
BLISS 


MANSFIELD. 


stories of the year. 
Literary Supplement, 


By KATHERINE 


Perhaps the best book of 
“ An artist in fiction.” 





short "— Week 


y Dispatch. 


—j'imes 


CONQUEST 


By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 

“The comple. 
terms of fiction so fully 
—Weslminster Ga ette. 





bee 1 stated in 


xity of Ireland’s feud with England has never 
i * Conquest," ” 


and so fairly as by Gerald O’Donovan in 


PRIVILEGE 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR, Author 


A tale of aristocracy and the 


THE RED LADY 
By KATHARINE BURT, of ‘* The 


fron.” 


The 


new order. 


&e, 


24.) 


on * Anchor,” 





(Jan. 


Author Branding 








10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2. 
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A SEASONABLE GIFT 








There can be no better Present to a Relation 
or Friend than an Annual Subscription to 


Che Spectator 


A Weekly Review of Polttics, 
Literature, Theology, Drama, €&§ Art. 


EsTABLISHED 1828, 


EVERY SATURDAY. Price gd. Postage 1d. 





TT “Spectator,” owing to the prestige of its weckly 

° review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art, 

circulates throughout the educated classes in the United 
Kingdom, the Empire, and America. 





The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured against 
missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 


The leading articles deal in an independent and uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, economic, and 
general interest. 


Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the 
long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a condensed form 
the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature. 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a 
useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating libraries. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
For one year, including postage to any part of the United Kingdom - - 





N tH 
w 
» 





To the MANAGER, The “‘ SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPECTATOR ”’ sent for 
one year to 


NE TET See ee a Ce ES | ne Oe ee ‘ 
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ee 


“SPECTATOR,” Lrp., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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